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Mofes of Recent Exposition. 


Wits this number begins the fiftieth year of THE 
Expository Times. Our readers will doubtless 
share our feeling that it should not pass without 
special notice. We have no desire to indulge in 
mere self-congratulation, but the half-century of 
the existence of the magazine has been a very 
diversified one, and the maintenance of a large 
circulation, in an age in which literary struggle 
for bare existence has been specially keen, is a 
matter for gratification. : 


The completion of this our fiftieth volume will 
be more appropriate for some review of the history 
of Tue Expository Times, with reference to its 
distinguished contributors, and articles, and so on. 
Meanwhile a brief note as to its origin may be of 
interest. 

When James Hastings had been a few years in 
the quiet charge of Kinneff he found himself with 
leisure on his hands. In his own words, ‘ After I 
had visited all the congregation as often as it was 
reasonable to expect, I wondered what I might do 
now. I might have begun gardening, but I was 
much more interested in books, so I made up my 
mind to be an editor.’ 


So the first number of THe Exposirory TIMEs 
appeared in October 1889. The first few numbers 


were printed at the University Press, Aberdeen, 


and published by William Diack, Schoolhill, in the 


same city. His illness, however, led to changes. 
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The magazine was taken over by Messrs. T. & T. 
Clark, of Edinburgh, and from the fourth number 
onwards they have been our publishers. From 
the seventh number Messrs. Morrison & Gibb have 
been their printers. 

The profound change in the field of thought 
during the past half-century has suggested the 
desirability of making this our fiftieth volume 
a medium of summarizing the progress of view in 
various departments of study. We intend to have 
a series of articles entitled ‘ After Fifty Years’ 
in each of which, month by month, a competent 
scholar will deal with the outstanding and interest- 
ing developments that have taken place in various 
important fields. In the present number Principal 
Vincent Taylor starts the series with ‘ The Gospel 
and the Gospels.’ Among others to follow we may 
mention ‘ The Text of the Greek New Testament,’ 
by Sir F. G. Kenyon ; ‘ Higher Criticism and the 
Prophetic Literature,’ by Professor T. H. Robinson ; 
and ‘ Aspects of Sacrifice in the Old Testament,’ 
by Professor E. O. James. 


Further, we mean to give bimonthly a series 
entitled ‘Great Texts Reconsidered.’ The texts 
in view have been the subject of theological con- 
troversy in the past, and each will be discussed by 
a scholar with a view to discover, if possible, how 
far more modern interpretations can be regarded 
as of permanent value, or how much in the older 
views needs to be recovered. 


We shall continue this year the series ‘ Chris- 
tianity in Action, and start a new one, ‘ Problems 
of To-day,’ including such contributions as ‘ Paci- 
fism and Christianity,’ by the Bishop of Liverpool ; 
‘Christian Preaching and Sin,’ by Professor T. H. 
Robinson; and ‘A Recent Development in the 
Theological Attitude to Missions,” by Principal 
W.S. Urquhart. 

So, by combining a review of the past with a 
consideration of the living present, we hope to 
make this fiftieth volume of more than ordinary 
interest and profit to our readers. 


There is no concern that has been more central 
to THE Expository TIMEs in all its history than 
that of the Christian Message. Until we are con- 
vinced as to what that Message is, our discussions 
about texts and our theological constructions are 
no more than logomachies, From every side at 
the present time the demand is coming that we 
make clear to ourselves where we stand in this 
matter. From the midst of the crumbling religions 
of the non-Christian world those who are building 
up the faith of Christ are asking to be made sure 
as to those elements in it that cannot crumble. 
The International Missionary Conference that meets 
at Madras at the close of the present year has 
placed first in its programme the subject of ‘ The 
Faith by Which the Church Lives.’ In the special 
number of The International Review of Missions 
(July 1938), issued in preparation for this gathering, 
Dr. J. R. Mott, who will preside over it, claims 
that it ‘ may do more to bring about a right under- 
standing and to ensure right relationships between 
the younger and the older churches than any other 
gathering in history.’ 


In another article, Principal MickLem of Mansfield 
College deals with great frankness and trenchancy 
with this specific subject. The evidence that he 
adduces makes it plain that this issue is not one 
confined to the Mission Field but confronts us all. 
‘ There is,’ he writes, ‘a progressive secularization 
of the world ; more and more those who by some 
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miracle of divine grace accept a supernatural 
religion and believe in God made man for our 
salvation, be they Protestants or Romanists, are 
being thrown together over against a world that 
may deny Christ or respect Him, but withholds 
from Him its worship and will not call Him Lord, 
that will admire His sayings but know of no for- 
giveness through His blood, that will judge Him 
but not be judged by Him.’ Dr. Mickiem agrees 
that ‘ Christianity must be accommodated to the 
“modern mind” ; it must not be tied to outworn 
formulations ; it must be restated in the light of 
modern ideals and the thought-forms of the age.’ 
‘But, he goes on, ‘it is vital that we ask first the 
question: What in its essence is this Christian 
faith that must be restated to meet the needs of 
the new age? Because this question has not first 
been asked, “positive Christianity,’ in effect, 
takes from historic Christianity whatever fits in 
with the spirit of the age and denies or glosses 
over all the rest.’ 

What, then, this Christian faith in its essence is, 
is a question that not only every Christian messenger 
but every Christian believer must ask and to which 
he must obtain some answer. He must know 
what is of time in it and what of eternity. Where 
are we to find the necessary criterion? Dr. 
Micxiem has no doubt as to the answer. ‘ All 
our Protestant churches rest upon the Word of 
God in Holy Scripture as the standard and rule of 
faith.” Other gospels than that which is there 
revealed are ‘religious syncretisms.’ It must, 
indeed, be manifest to any one of us who reflects 
upon the changing moods of men that, unless 
some objective spiritual reality has descended upon 
us, making contact between it and our wavering 
and darkened spirits possible, we are all floundering 
together in a Serbonian bog. Without a revelation 
there can be no stable ground for any human foot. 
Apart from it we are children comforting ourselves 
with toys of our own making, we are shadows, as 
the Hindu sees us, playing our game of maya. 


The fact is that the prevailing tendency of recent 
times all over the world has been to iron the 
personal out of human life. The soul which has 
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its being in the intercourse of persons is being 
gradually stifled. Thus Christianity itself has been 
in process of reduction to a naturalistic monism, 
or to a humanism in which man in a desert universe 


is left to bear the whole burden of his fate on his 


own shoulders. We have long been feeding on the 
husks of abstractions in a region where, according 
to Blake, ‘ phantoms of the dead wander.’ If the 
God whom we proclaim and in whom we believe 
is an abstract noun and not, as Pascal says, ‘ the 
God of the soul, then we have no message that 
can add anything of value to what the Vedantist 
of India has already discovered for himself in 
Brahman. The revelation of the living God makes 
manifest to us something that eye hath not seen 
nor ear heard neither hath entered into the heart 
of man. It contradicts all our conjectures so that 
it seems to us ‘ divine folly.’ 


The union in God of justice and mercy as the 
Cross of Christ reveals it is, Brunner holds, ‘ the 
distinctively Christian mystery, beyond the reach 
of thought and attainable by revelation alone.’ 
Is that too sweeping a claim ? Is it not the simple 
truth that had not this been revealed in Christ 
but remained a dream of a worm in the dust it 
could never have borne to safety a single human 
soul? James Denney may not have plumbed the 
mystery of the death of Christ, but surely he is 
tight when he affirms that it brings to men some- 
thing that nothing less than the fact of that death 
can assure to them. ‘ Where does the forgiveness 
of sins come from?’ he asks. ‘Is there any 
ethical principle from which it can be deduced ? 
Are there any fine ideas, or combinations of ideas, 
from which we can derive the assurance that there 
is in God—not in idea but in reality—a love more 
wonderful and powerful than sin, a love that bears 
it in all its crushing weight and enables us to triumph 
over it? It is through the passion of the Son of 


God, through the death He died on the Cross and 


through nothing less awfully real, that such an 
assurance establishes itself in the heart.’ For this 
nothing less than the miracle of revelation can 


suffice. 


There remain, indeed, many questions still to 


be asked. For the foreign missionary and for 
every one of us there always will be the need of 
insight to discern what is from above and what 
from beneath in the faith that we profess and the 
message that we proclaim. In a later article in 
this Review a Roman Catholic writer refers to the 
Catholic policy of ‘ adaptation,’ mentioning, for 
example, the honour that it is permissible to pay 
in China to images of Confucius. Who will guide 
us in such matters so that we can separate the 
precious from the vile in the traditions of the 
peoples? Luther and Zinzendorf, we are told, 
were well aware of the difference between ‘ Gospel’ 
and ‘Christianity,’ between the revelation and 
what we men have made of it.. When Christ 
returns, Zinzendorf declared, all religions must 
sink into the abyss, ‘ even the cursed religion of 
the Christians.’ Sadhu Sundar Singh has told us 
that India will receive the water of life if it is 
offered to her in an Indian bowl. We must seek 
to present this message to each human family in a 
setting that is familiar and that is beautiful, but 
that does not distort it. The treasure must be 
still the treasure, and the earthen vessel no more 
than a vessel made of earth. 


What is the Church going to do about the film? 
That is not a merely interesting question. It is a 
really urgent one. Because the film has come to 
occupy a vital place in the lives of countless numbers 
of people, and exercises an enormous influence over 
their thought and life. Most people go sometimes 
to the ‘ pictures’; many go quite regularly, and 
not a few at least once or even twice a.week. ‘ Alto- 
gether twenty million people between Monday and 
Saturday of each week enter a cinema, and are 
prepared to be interested in what they see.’ 


These are the words of the Rev. A. Douglas W1NG 
in his important little book, Films and the Faith 
(S.P.C.K. ; 3s. 6d. net). Up to the present the film 
industry, as he points out, has been principally 
concerned with entertainment. But even so the 
silent influence it exercises is continuous and 
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profound. For good and for evil. Every one must 
have seen films that ‘feature’ prominent names 
which have left a nasty taste in the mouth. Consider 
also the effect on young minds of the habit which 
certain film stars have of repeatedly opening a 
cupboard and producing a bottle and glass for a 
drink. It is anti-temperance propaganda, all the 
more deadly because it is not labelled as such. 


It is unnecessary here to labour this point. 
Every one must realize that an art which plays 
constantly on the minds of receptive people must 
leave nearly indelible marks, and have a large 
part in forming the thought, the manners, and the 
attitude to life of those who expose themselves to 
it. In these circumstances is the Church to stand 
idly by and allow such a mighty instrument to be 
completely secularized and lose a priceless oppor- 
tunity for teaching and evangelism ? 


Other bodies are taking advantage of this new 
instrument. Education authorities are using it to 
a large extent. They realize that visual teaching 
is more permanent than aural. In Glasgow twenty- 
four day schools are equipped with projectors. 
Trials were made of lessons given with, and without, 
the aid of films. Two months later retention tests 
were made, and it was found that ‘in every case, 
no matter whether the cinema had seemed detri- 
mental or beneficial in the original lessons, the 
children who had been taught by it retained more 
of the lessons than was retained without the 
cinema.’ A leading educationist, dealing with the 
same point of visual teaching, says that he has 
never forgotten the ‘ Life of Christ’ which he saw 
as a small boy, and how real it made everything 
‘seem to him. Business houses are learning the 
same lesson, and are using the cinema more and 
more largely to advertise their wares. 


There is a curious feeling in the minds of many 
people that it is beneath the dignity of the Church 
to employ a film in Church. But surely common 
sense provides a sufficient answer to this scruple. 
The Church at present uses many aids in its service 
besides the verbal presentation of the gospel. As 
Mr. W1nc points out, when we think of the environ- 


ment in which the message is usually given, ‘ we 
see such substances as glass, stone, wood, paper, 
and cloth all doing their part in helping the preacher 
in his message.’ All the arts—music, painting, 
sculpture, architecture—have been used by the 
Church. All human skill that has been touched by 
the Divine fire of the Holy Spirit has been purified 
and ennobled. And the Church’s central service, 
Holy Communion, is its most powerful instrument 
in the presentation of its gospel. Few Christians 
will fail to witness that the simple, visual symbols 
of the Holy Supper offer a more profoundly moving 
presentation of Christ than the most eloquent 
sermon. 

These are the two most convincing facts which 
Mr. Winc cites in urging his case for a definite move 
on the part of the Church. One is the enormous 
potentialities in the film for moulding the thought 
and conduct of people. The other is the fact that 
the Church already, by its buildings, its sacraments, 
its pictures, does make use of appeals to the eye. 
Art may be, and is, a powerful instrument of the 
Spirit, and there is no doubt that the film is not 
only one of the scientific marvels of the age but 
expression through the medium of the film has | 
become an art. The Church is a very conservative 
body, necessarily and perhaps in some ways rightly, 
so, In any case, it moves slowly, but it would be 
a tragic failure if the Church in face of this great 
opportunity were to neglect an instrument which 
is ready to its hand. 


But, when we have made out a clear case of 
duty, there are two other questions that present 
themselves at once. One is: How can the Church 
use the film? The other is concerned with the 
cost. Is it not too expensive for ordinary con- 
gregations? Mr. Winc deals with both these 
matters in his book. With regard to the first, he 
suggests the subjects with which the film should 
deal. The first films that are needed are those 
showing quite simply the scene of the gospel story 
with illustrations of contemporary life. Mr. Wine 
put certain questions to two classes of children in 
a school in an industrial centre. Half of them, by 
the way, preferred silent films to talkies. But the 
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interesting thing he discovered was that the children 
clamoured for ‘real’ scenes of Palestinian places 
and life. If you can make the story of Jesus real 
to people, you have gone a long way towards finding 
an entrance for the gospel message. Every one 
who has been at the Passion Play at Oberammergau 
will confirm this. 

To take a very concrete case of what the film 
achieves, Mr. WING cites the first film made in the 
diocese of Manchester in 1936. It was intended to 
drive home the appeal of the Bishop for £50,000 
in connexion with the need for churches in new 
housing areas. Hundreds of people in the diocese 
did not know what such a new area was like, and 
many asked why such an amount of money was 
needed. Accordingly, the film began with showing 
the need for re-housing some of the population, and 
the observer was shown street after street of the 
immense area. Houses and shops were filmed, 
but churches could only be shown as sign-boards on 
the sites for future buildings. The human interest 
was presented by showing boys playing in slum 
streets. The gradual building of a temporary 
church was exhibited, with a crowded service being 
held in the completed building. The film showed 
the need, the local effort being made, and the 
great work being done with the children—all under 
heart-breaking conditions. Who could resist such 
a concrete appeal ? 


But the same thing applies to all the work of the 
Church. In a Scottish city recently a film was 
made of home mission work done by women—by 
church sisters among fisher-girls and in other ways. 
And it was found that everywhere this film was in 
demand by local churches whose members wanted 
to see what is being done. It is obvious that 
missionary work abroad lends itself to this form of 
illustration. And many films have already been 
made of the missionary work of the Church. But 
Mr. WING suggests as a subject for film treatment 
Church finance! Here it would be an invaluable 
ally. It can take congregations behind the scenes 
and show them such items as the lack of coke, 
new hymn books, salaries, insurance, and the 
hundreds of little items that go to swell the parish 


expenses. Such a film can give a coin of the realm 
a sacramental meaning. 


‘ A simple and easily made film that will prove of 
great interest and value is the Church News Reel. 
Based on the same principle as the ordinary News 
Reel in the cinemas, it is a collection of short 
interesting scenes of things going on throughout the 
country. The material is collected by a central 
editor, and the complete reel gives a news picture of 
current Church events.’ And, of course, there are 
other lines of development nearly as important. 
Mr. Winc has special sections which must be read 
on Devotional and Evangelistic Films. But the 
question that will naturally be put is: All this is 
true, but can the Church face the cost? The 
writer deals with this matter in detail, and those 
who are practically interested are referred to his 
book for details. But a general statement may be 
made. The cost is not nearly so great as is assumed. 
Indeed, the thing can be done comparatively 
cheaply. The financial barrier is not at all a 
serious one. But the challenge to the Church is. 
‘The future of the English religious film,’ says 
Mr. Wine, ‘ will depend upon our action in the 
next two or three years. The Church of England 
has an opportunity waiting which will not come 
again. May our action be clear-cut in policy and 
definite in aim.’ 


The Beckly Social Service Lectureship was 
founded ‘to bring the convinced support of the 
Church, and of Methodism in particular, to aid the 
cause of constructive social reform in all its mani- 
fold concerns,’ and under it several notable lectures 
have in recent years been delivered. 


Not the least notable is the 1938 lecture on The 
Idea of God and Social Ideals, by the Rev. J. Scott 
Lincetr, C.H., D.D. (Epworth Press ; 2s. 6d. net). 
The treatment is both expository and historical. 
Dr. Lipcetr traces the development of the idea of 
God and of His Kingdom in the Old Testament 
and in the New. Then, in the second part of the 
lecture; he shows in what ways and to what extent 
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in Christian history this revelation has affected the 
ideals of the Church and the Social Service by which 
our present civilization has been brought into being. 
_ It may be useful to give some notes on the former 
part. 

The Christian Church, while united in inculcating 
the moral standards of the New Testament in 
regard to the personal character and conduct of 
Christians, has shown serious divergences of thought 
and activity in regard to the wider implications of 
these standards. On the one hand, we find a type 
which is pietistic, and mystical, setting its hope 
upon a heavenly Kingdom; on the other hand, a 
type which is practical and activist, bent on bringing 
in the Kingdom here and now. This divergence 
was revealed acutely at the Ccumenical Con- 
ference at Stockholm, where British, and especially 
American, speakers seemed at times to equate the 
Kingdom of God with social reform, while Con- 
tinental delegates, opening their eyes in amaze- 
ment, replied in effect, ‘ That is not the Kingdom 
of God as we understand it. The Kingdom is not 
of this world, but is spiritual and heavenly. And, 
moreover, it is God’s Kingdom, not to be brought in 
by human effort but by the gracious outpouring 
of His Holy Spirit.’ These divergences can only be 
overcome and the balance duly maintained by a 
careful study and exposition of the teaching of 
Scripture in regard to the Kingdom of God. 


This is of importance for two reasons. The social 
ideals of to-day, even as held by those who reject 
the Christian faith, are based upon the recognition 
of the supreme value of human personalities, the 
worth of human society, and the vital connexion 
between these two. And in point of historic fact 
this value judgment is of Christian origin. So 
with the idea of progress. The Christian religion 
does not accept it in the secularist sense of a 
mechanical, inevitable upward movement, for it is 
too deeply conscious of the downward pull of sin. 
But it supplies the only stable foundation for what 
is essential in the idea of progress, and the most 
powerful urge towards progress, through its faith 
in the eternal purpose of God revealed in Jesus 
Christ. 


Hebrew religion™in its early stages has been 
depreciated as mere tribalism, because God was 
set forth as the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
But ‘ the emphasis it laid upon the personality both 
of God and of the patriarchs, upon His comradely 
leadership over them and their concerns, and upon 
the living bond that united Him and them under 
His directive and fostering Providence, laid the 
indispensable foundation of religious faith, not as 
cosmic explanation—the result of a primitive 
philosophy—but as living experience of a personal 
relationship, in which the Self-giving of God made 
Him not only supreme over, but deeply interfused 
with, individual men and with their society, if only 
tribal,’ 


This pre-eminent emphasis on personality in 
God and man, and in their moral relationship, is 
fully maintained in the Mosaic Law and in the 
prophets. ‘Israel as a people becomes a social 
unit bound together by the common will of con- 
sentient personalities.’ The intrinsic worth of 
human personality, springing as it does from the 
Divine, is further emphasized by the obligations 
to care for the poor, the widows, and the fatherless, 
again and again insisted upon by the prophets. 
This care is treated both as an individual duty and 
a Civic responsibility. It is the human expression 
of the compassionate concern of Jahweh. The 
value of religion is measured by the fulfilment of 
this social responsibility. 


The sense of nationhood, when it dawned upon 
Israel, led to the conception of God as King who 
claimed a loyalty greater than might be given to 
an earthly king, and against whose perfect law the 
imperfections of earthly rulers might be judged. 
‘ The Kingship of God is revealed as consisting not 
so much in the might and majesty of His Creator- 
ship as in the adorable perfection of His character, 
and in His gracious relationship to His universe, 
especially to men who, made in His image, are 
capable of fellowship with Himself. In the light 
of this revelation the supreme task of statesman- 
ship and of patriotism is to secure the safety and 
well-being of the commonwealth by faithfully 
applying the values of divine perfection to the 
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ordering of the common life, alike in its internal 
affairs and in its foreign relations. 


The character of God as thus revealed in His 
dealings with men gives the key to the conception 
of His Kingdom. It is not to be regarded as a 
political or social order, as any external constitu- 
tion or degree of material well-being. It is ‘ the 
establishment of the effective rule of God in the 
hearts of men, with all the beneficent effects which 
that rule can alone bring about. Everything 
depends, for the prophets, upon the knowledge of 
Jahweh and upon walking in His light. The divine 
illumination is given in order that men, in their 
personal conduct and their social relations, may 
apprehend, in all its fullness, the character of God, 
and may reproduce it throughout the life of the 
city and the State by reverent and ready response 
to Him, in the fellowship of complete oneness with 
Him, in heart, mind, and will.’ Obviously this ideal 
was far from being attained on account of the sin- 
fulness of men, and so in later days Jeremiah was 
led to emphasize the need for a complete change 
of heart and to announce a new covenant based on 
the forgiveness of sins. 


These Old Testament ideals Jesus both fulfilled 
and transformed through His immediate conscious- 
ness of God as Father and of Himself as Son. His 
revelation of the nature of the Kingdom of God is 
perfectly conveyed in the Lord’s Prayer. The 
kingship of God is a fatherly rule, and everything 
depends on the hallowing of His name, that is on 
the loving apprehension of His character as revealed 
and the response of His children to that revelation. 
It is in full view of the Fatherhood of God and the 
hallowing of His name that the petition follows, 
“Thy Kingdom come.’ It is a prayer for ‘the 
eventual triumph in human history of what is 
already being realized in the spiritual experience 
of God’s children. This can only come about 


when, and in so far as, God’s will is done in earth 
as it is in heaven. Herein there can be no distinc- 
tion between sacred and secular, between spiritual 
and social, for the will of God as our Father is His 
will to all goodness. 


The Kingdom is essentially spiritual, as is evi- 
denced by our Lord’s insistence on the new birth, 
which is conclusive evidence that He was no mere 
social reformer or facile optimist. All His teaching 
about the Kingdom embodies both the eternal and 
the apocalyptic. ‘The Kingdom is not set forth 
by Him as an earthly paradise, however spiritually 
and ethically conditioned. It is the Kingdom “of 
heaven.” In coming to earth it does not lose its 
transcendence as alike the origin, the centre, and 
the goal of its earthly and imperfect manifesta- 
tion. Eternal life cannot be limited by a transient 
earthly existence. The blessedness of the Kingdom 
is not that of any terrestrial order. ...So an 
eternal order adequate to be the home of the sons 
of God is implicit as well as promised, since they 
are His heirs.’ 

At the same time, though the existing material 
order is not adequate to be the abiding home of 
God’s children, and is waiting transformation, yet 
our Lord, especially in His Nature parables, finds 
everywhere suggestions and links of connexion 
between the earthly and the heavenly, the material 
and the spiritual. ‘Thus there is a sacramental 
significance in Nature. Its affinity with the spiritual 
and eternal makes it a means both of the approach 
of God to men and of exercising human personalities 
for their eternal inheritance in the Kingdom of 
God. This truth gives sanction to such efforts of 
men in using and transforming the natural order 
as may make it increasingly a fitting instrument 
and environment for spiritual and ethical life. And 
this without denying, or neglecting, the truth that 
our Lord’s Kingdom is not of this world.’ 
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After Fifty Pears. 
I. The Gospel and the Gospels. 


By PRINCIPAL VINCENT TAvLor, Pu.D., D.D., WEsLEY CoLLEGE, HEADINGLEY, LEEDs. 


THE aim of the ‘ After Fifty Years’ Series, as I 
understand it, is to give some account of the 
present situation in Biblical and Historical Research, 
with special reference to the developments which 
can be traced, especially in Great Britain, during 
the last half-century. In such a Series the problem 
of the Four Gospels necessarily occupies an im- 
portant, if not indeed a central, position, and for 
at least two reasons. On the one hand, the literary 
and critical problems deeply affect the use we 
make of these classical New Testament writings 
in discussing historical and theological questions. 
On the other hand, the Gospels stand in a vital, but 
by no means obvious, relation to the message 
proclaimed by the first Christian preachers and, 
in consequence, to the life and faith of the Christian 
Church. It is the perception of these facts which 
determines the title in the present essay. We are 
to examine, even if somewhat summarily, not only 
the Gospels, but the Gospels in relation to the 
kerygma («ypvype) of primitive Christianity. 


a 


The easier question of the literary and critical 
problems raised by the Gospels may be considered 
first. Its results, as we find them to-day, are well 
known. The acceptance of the priority of Mark 
and of the Source Q containing the Sayings of 
Jesus are matters of critical orthodoxy; while 
the Four Document Hypothesis of the late 
Canon Streeter, which adds to our fundamental 
sources M, a Jerusalem sayings-collection used by 
the First Evangelist, and L, a Cesarean collection, 
oral or written, containing narratives and sayings 
peculiar to the Third Gospel, is a theory which has 
won wide acceptance. Closely bound up with this 
hypothesis is the belief that Luke used a special 
cycle of tradition in composing the Birth Stories 
of Lk x and 2, and that ‘ Matthew’ drew upon the 
floating tradition of Antioch for the narrative 
material peculiar to his Gospel, found mainly in the 
Birth Stories of Mt 1 and 2 and in the Crucifixion- 
and Resurrection-narratives in Mt 26-28. In Great 
Britain considerable agreement has also been 
reached as regards the essential soundness of 


Streeter’s Proto-Luke Hypothesis, that Luke 
composed a first draft of his Gospel, consisting of 
material from Q and L, which subsequently became 
the framework into which his extracts from Mark 
were fitted. Here, however, the differences of 
opinion are greater and the problem remains open 
for further discussion. It is unfortunate that in 
this, as in so many critical questions, British re- 
search should be so slowand halting. The supporters 
of the hypothesis have set out in great detail the 
arguments upon which it rests, but their oppon- 
ents, with the honourable exception of W. Lockton ? 
and J. M. Creed,? content themselves with vague 
expressions of dissent.4 A more considered verdict 
on the part of New Testament scholars regarding 
the hypothesis as a whole, or at least the claim, 
that a fusion of Q and L is the fundamental element 
in the structure of the Third Gospel, is greatly to 
be desired in the interests of Synoptic research. 

If we neglect what is uncertain for that which is 
relatively assured, we may say that it is now 
axiomatic to assume the Two Document Hypo- 
thesis® and the view that ‘ Matthew’ and Luke 
used special sources the exact limits of which cannot 
be defined. 

This result represents a considerable advance in 
the last fifty years. Although the priority of Mark 
was established a century ago by C. Lachmann,® 
C. H. Weisse,? and C. G. Wilke,® and although 


1Cf. B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels, 201-22; 
V. Taylor, Behind the Third Gospel: A Study of the 
Proto-Luke Hypothesis. 

2 Certain Alleged Gospel Sources (1927). 

3 The Gospel according to St. Luke, pp. lviii, Lxiv, 
86, 140, 253, 262, 274; THE ExposiTory TIMEs, 
xlvi. ror ff. 236 ff. 378 f.; see also my Formation of 
the Gospel Tradition, 191-201, and The Gospels: A 
Short Introduction, 46 f. 

“Note, for example, the opinion, unsupported by 
argument, of the late Sir Edwyn Hoskyns and Mr. 
Noel Davey in The Riddle of the New Testament, 17. 

5 For the contrary view see E. Lummis, How Luke 
was Written (1915); H. G. Jameson, The Origin of the 
Synoptic Gospels (1922). 

8 Studien und Kritiken (1835), 574. 

7 Die evangelische Geschichte (1838). 

8 Der Uvevangelist (1838). 
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about twenty-five years later H. J. Holtzmann? 
successfully combined this view with that of the 
‘Sayings’ source, British scholarship still adhered 
to the Oral Theory as defended by Westcott in his 
Introduction to the Study of the Gospels (1851, and 
subsequent editions)? by A. Wright,3 and others. 
As recently as 1906 F. C. Burkitt could say that 
the recognition of the priority of Mark was ‘ the 
one solid contribution made by the scholarship of 
the nineteenth century toward the solution of the 
Synoptic Problem.’* Writing in 1909, V. H. 
Stanton still found it necessary to argue the 
unsuitability of the Oral Theory, in spite of the 
arguments of W.Sanday § in 1891 and J.C. Hawkins’ 
in 1900-2. In 1902 J. A. Robinson published his 
valuable little book, The Study of the Gospels, in 
which the Two Document Hypothesis was accepted 
and vindicated. For British scholars this position 
was consolidated by J. Moffatt in his Historical 
New Testament (1901) and his monumental Intro- 
duction to the Literature of the New Testament (1911, 
3rd ed. 1918), by J. C. Hawkins in Horae Synopticae 
(1909), and A. S. Peake in his Critical Introduction 
to the New Testament (1909), while W. Sanday, 
B. H. Streeter, J. V. Bartlet, and others prepared 
the way for further advances in Oxford Studies in 
the Synoptic Problem (1911). Many scholars have 
sontributed to the results which have been gained, 
ut, since it is not the intention of this article to 
compile a Bibliography, it is necessary- only to 
refer to two outstanding works of recent times. 
Ine of these, Streeter’s Four Gospels (1924), is a 
landmark in the history of Synoptic research. It 
has indeed acquired such a prestige that Mr. J. C. 
Hardwick may well be right in suggesting that 
with the lapse of years it may actually prove to 
9e an obstacle to progress by retarding research.’ § 
Apart from its bold suggestions regarding the Third 
sospel, and to a less degree the Fourth, its out- 
standing merits are the way in which Textual 
criticism is related to the wider problems of literary 
and historical criticism, the final blow given to the 
Jr-Markus hypothesis, and the association of the 
sospels and their sources with the great centres 

1 Die synoptischen Evangelien (1863). 

?No substantial alterations were made after the 
lefinitive edition of 1860. 

% The Composition of the Four Gospels (1890), Synopsis 
1903), Some New Testament Problems (1898). 

* The Gospel History and its Transmission, 37. 

5 The Gospels as Historical Documents, ii. 17-29. 

* The Expositor, 4th Ser., iii., 179 ff. 

7 THE Expository TIMEs, xii. 76; xiv. 18f.; xv. 
22. 

®° THe Expository Times, xlix. 251. 


of primitive Christianity—Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Czsarea, and Rome. The other work of first im- 
portance is the brilliant study of the Sayings of 
Jesus by T. W. Manson in Book II of The Mission 
and Message of Jesus. This work is not only a 
valuable study of the various sayings-collections, 
but is also a remarkable illustration of the way in 
which, in the most recent phases of research, 
criticism is being increasingly related to exegesis 
in the attempt to understand better the teaching 
of Jesus and the beginnings of Christian doctrine 
in the primitive Church. 

Among the critical investigations of the present 
day may be mentioned the attempt to determine 
the extent and nature of the Aramaic element in the 
Gospel tradition, the exploration of the possibility 
that Mark made use of earlier written sources, and 
the closer study of the Parables. The first of these 
tasks, which continues the work of earlier scholars,® 
among whom may be mentioned A. Resch ?° and 
J. T. Marshall," is being pursued by C. C. Torrey # 
in the United States and by T. W. Manson }* in this 
country. A further study of Mark, with results 
which are yet very problematic, has been made by 
J. M. C. Crum and A. T. Cadoux,?® and fruitful 
studies of the Parables have been undertaken by 
A. T. Cadoux,16 C. H. Dodd,2’ and B. T. W. Smith.7® 

Before passing from this part of the present 
article I should like to insist upon the importance, 
for the modern student, of reading the books and 
essays of the period 1890-1910. Our not unnatural 
tendency is to value too highly the most recent 
works, but it will be found that many acute observa- 
tions lie buried in old copies of the Expositor and 
Tue Expository Times, and those who plot out 
new courses of investigation will find in many cases 
that their task was anticipated. The articles of 
the late Canon Sanday afford a good illustration 
of this.1® The chapter on‘ The Origin of the Gospels’ 
in Westcott’s Introduction to the Study of the Gospels 
also deserves renewed study; for, although the 


® These attempts, however, were concerned with the 
problem of a lost Hebrew or Aramaic original. 

10 4 gvapha (1889). 11 Expository, 4th Ser., ili. iv. 

12 The Four Gospels, Our Translated Gospels. 

18 Op. cit. 14 St. Mark’s Gospel (1936). 

15 The Sources of the Second Gospel (1935). 

16 The Parables of Jesus (1930). 

17 The Parables of the Kingdom (1936). 

18 The Parables of the Synoptic Gospels (1937). 

19 It is, I think, a very great loss to the criticism of 
the Gospels that no competent Memoir of the Life of 
Sanday exists which devotes special attention to the 
development of his thought as reflected in his articles 
and writings. 
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Oral Theory there advocated has rightly been re- _ 


placed by the Two Document Hypothesis, its treat- 
ment of the conditions of the Oral Period is such 
that its subject-matter might well be described 
‘ prolegomena to Formgeschichte.’ 

As regards the Fourth Gospel, the changes of 
opinion during the last fifty years are even more 
spectacular than in the case of the Synoptics. In 
the period 1890-1910, following the lead of Light- 
foot, Westcott, and Sanday, British scholarship 
ranged itself almost solidly on the side of the 
Apostolic authorship, but with the turn of the 
century a change, illustrated in E. A. Abbott’s 
article on ‘ Gospels’ in the Encyclopedia Biblica1 
and by F. C. Burkitt’s Gospel History and tis Trans- 
mission,” became increasingly manifest, until from 
1920 onwards it assumed the proportions of a 
landslide. Among present-day New Testament 
scholars very few indeed would contend that the 
Gospel was written by the Son of Zebedee,? but 
many believe that the author, either the Elder 
John or an unknown John, was dependent upon 
traditions which go back to the Apostle. The 
story of critical opinion, Continental and American, 
as well as British, is told with fullness of detail by 
W. F. Howard in his invaluable work, The Fourth 
Gospel in Recent Criticism, and Interpretation (1931).4 

The Fourth Gospel gains rather than loses by 
this change of critical opinion, for attention is no 
longer concentrated upon questions of authorship, 
internal and external, and is directed more fully 
to the contents of the Gospel itself. The date is 
generally believed to be the end of the first or the 
beginning of the second century, but if P. N. 
Harrison’s strongly reasoned argument regarding 
the date of chapters 1-12 of Polycarp’s Epistle to 
the Philippians is accepted, the Gospel was not 
‘ published’ until about a.p. 135.5 As regards the 
Evangelist’s relation to the earlier Gospels, and his 
use of special traditions, there is also considerable 
agreement, but there are marked differences of 
opinion on the question of the unity of the Gospel. 
So far as the alleged ‘ dislocations’ are concerned, 
this diversity is not surprising, since the criteria 
are so speculative, but it is difficult to understand 
why so many scholars readily ascribe Jn 21 to the 


1 Col. 1794. 2 218-56. 

3 But see C. F. Nolloth, The Fourth Evangelist (1925), 
and C. Gore, A New Commentary on Holy Scripture 
(1928). 

4A third edition, with a new preface bringing the 
information down to date, is shortly to be issued. 

5 Cf. Polycarp’s Two Epistles to the Philippians (1936), 
255-06, 302-10. 


hand of an unknown redactor, in spite of the clos 
linguistic agreement between this chapter and th 
rest of the Gospel.6 Much the most importan 
developments of opinion centre round the questior 
of the historical value of the Johannine narrative 
and sayings. The recognition of a dramatic elemen 
in the narratives, associated with a free handling 
of Synoptic and other traditions, and of an inter 
pretative element in the sayings, are commonplace: 
of current exegesis. A better understanding ha: 
also been gained of the theological significance o 
the Gospel, of its mystical elements, and of it: 
Eucharistic teaching. Perhaps the most notabl 
perception of all is that, when we allow for th 
Evangelist’s ‘idiom,’ the difference between th 
Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics is considerably 
less than a superficial appraisement of their content: 
would disclose.’ 


1g% 


In the second part of this article I propose t 
speak of the distinction, which has attained pro 
minence in recent years, between the Gospel anc 
the Gospels, and to consider its significance for thi 
understanding of the earliest Christianity. As i 
well known, the use of the term ‘ Gospel’ for the 
Message, or kerygma, of Apostolic preaching, i 
earlier than its application to writings; and th 
question has naturally arisen how we are to estimat 
the contents of the four Gospels in the light of Ney 
Testament Christianity. It is not surprising tha’ 
the emergence, or rather the re-emergence, of thi 
question has been delayed in British research, fo 
during the period 1900-30 we were obsessed witl 
the problems of documentary sources, and it wa: 
only when a new interest came to be taken in th 
circumstances of the Oral Period that the large: 
and more vital issues could present themselves t 
us. The problem has arisen under the imposin; 
title of Formgeschichte, or Form-Criticism as it ha 
come to be known in English-speaking countries 
I have attempted to tell the story of the contribu 
tions made by M. Dibelius, R. Bultmann, A 
Albertz, and G. Bertram in my Formation of th 
Gospel Tradition ® (1935), and it has been brough 
fully before our notice in B. S. Easton’s The Gospe 
before the Gospels (1928), and in the two works o 
Dibelius, From Tradition to Gospel (1934) and 
Fresh Approach to the New Testament and Earl: 
Christian Literature (1936). 

In some respects Form-Criticism has enlarges 

§ Cf. Howard, op. cit. 255-7. 

71 have treated this point more fully in Jesus an 
His Sacrifice (1937), 248 f. 
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our knowledge of the earliest stages of the Gospel 
tradition. We see that, apart from the Passion- 
narrative, the early tradition consisted mainly of 
small collections of sayings and of isolated narra- 
tives, which by constant repetition assumed definite 
forms in paradigms, or pronouncement-stories, and 
in miracle-stories. Further classifications such as 
myths and legends, and the subdivision of the 
sayings into various groups, have not proved 
successful, but enough has been accomplished to 
enable us to reconstruct some of the stages of the 
pre-Gospel tradition. The most important question 
which has arisen is that of the part played by the 
primitive Christian communities in the shaping of 
the material as we now find it in the Gospels. 
In many quarters the tendency is to emphasize 
this influence to such a degree that the sayings 
come to be thought of as creations of the community 
with the slenderest connexion with the actual 
words of Jesus, and the Markan outline is looked 
upon merely as the construction of the Evangelist 
guided by doctrinal interests. In R. H. Lightfoot’s 
History and Interpretation in the Gospels (1935), 
Wrede’s view, that Mark is compiled in accordance 
with the Evangelist’s theory of a ‘ Messianic 
Secret,’ has been revived, and in his Locality and 
Doctrine in the Gospels (1938) the disposition of 
the material in the Gospels between Galilee and 
Jerusalem is ‘traced to the influence of doctrinal 
considerations. 

On the other side, various writers, who are by 
no means blind to the value and importance of 
Form-Criticism, have urged the necessity of giving 
adequate attention to the presence of eye-witnesses 
in the earliest communities,! to the character of 
the sayings when they -are compared with the 
distinctive doctrinal ideas current at the time 
when the Gospels were compiled,2 and to the 
historical merits of the Markan framework.? The 
description of the Gospels which suggests that in 
them we hear little more than a whisper of the 
voice of Jesus and trace but the outskirts of His 
ways,* has been subjected to acute criticism as a 
patent undervaluation of the historical contents 
of the Gospels. Happily, the question is not being 
treated from the controversial side alone. Criticism 


_ 1Cf. A. W. F. Blunt, The Gospels and the Critic, 60-7. 

2 Cf. B. S. Easton, The Gospel before the Gospels, 
85-109. 

* Cf. C. H. Dodd in THe Expository Times, xiii. 
396-400. 

“R. H. Lightfoot, History and Interpretation in the 
Gospels, 225. 

* Cf. E. F. Scott, The Validity of the Gospel Record. 


is being led to consider more closely the relation- 
ship between the Gospels and Apostolic preaching 
and belief, and, in consequence, to estimate more 
truly the marked originality of the thought and 
teaching of Jesus. Its methods are becoming 
synthetic as well as analytic as it faces more 
courageously its ultimate task of interpretation.® 

There can be no doubt that a very great problem 
confronts us when we compare the beliefs of the 
Apostolic Age with the contents of our Gospels, 
In The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments 
(1936) C. H. Dodd has defined the content of the 
earliest preaching as an emphasis upon the present 
as ‘the age of fulfilment’ made possible by the 
ministry, death, and resurrection of Jesus. By 
virtue of the Resurrection, it is proclaimed, Jesus 
has been exalted as the Messianic Head of the New 
Israel ; the Holy Spirit in the Church is the sign 
of Christ’s present power and glory; and the 
Messianic Age will shortly reach its consummation 
in the return of Christ. This is the kerygma, or 
substance of the Apostolic preaching, which always 
closes with an appeal for repentance, the offer of 
forgiveness and of the Holy Spirit, and the promise 
of ‘ salvation,’ or ‘ life in the Age to Come,’ to those 
who enter the elect community.” If we study this 
summary carefully, and then try to imagine what 
our Gospels would be like if the claims of the 
extremer Form-Critics were true, I believe that we 
gain, as perhaps we can. gain in no other way, a 
firm conviction of the essential trustworthiness of 
the Gospel tradition. For, while each of the ideas 
enumerated above is rooted in things said by Jesus, 
the sayings themselves, in the vast majority of in- 
stances, are not literary, or even popular, creations 
which merely voice these doctrinal theses. One need 
not, of course, deny that the form of individual 
sayings has been affected by existing beliefs, but 
the alterations are more truly characterized as 
‘ modifications’ than as ‘ creations’ ; and, I believe, 
it is necessary to recognize the probability that in 
many cases the ‘ modifications ’ merely sharpen, and 
bring out more fully, the meaning of the original 
sayings of Jesus. Such a claim is supported by a 
close study of the variations introduced by the later 
Evangelists. Indeed, the real problem to be faced 
in present-day discussions is not the presence of 
alleged ‘ echoes’ of Christian beliefs in the Gospels, 
but rather the obvious gap which exists between the 
contents of the Gospels and the subject-matter of 

6 Cf. C. H. Dodd, The Present Task in New Testament 
Studies, 30-41. 

7The Apostolic Preaching and its” Developments, 
38-43. 
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the Apostolic preaching. How is this ‘ gap’ to be 
explained ? In the remainder of this article I pro- 
pose to consider this question in one of its most 
important aspects. 

In this connexion it is interesting to recall a sug- 
gestion made by the late Dr. Sanday nearly fifty 
years ago. He maintained that we must give up the 
idea that the Synoptic Gospels represent a central 
tradition, and recognize, as Ewald had pointed out, 
their one-sided character. To the question how they 
had acquired this character he gave the following 
answer : 

‘A satisfactory answer cannot be given so long 
as they are regarded as a product of the Church 
working collectively. The stamp which they bear 
is not collective, but individual; the tradition 
which they represent is not central, but sectional. 
The solution is indeed not far to seek. We are 
brought back once more to the express statement 
of Papias. Notes by St. Mark of the preaching of 
St. Peter give us the essentials of what we want. 
What the whole Church could not omit .. . thata 
single apostle—not sitting down deliberately to 
write history, but merely from time to time 
choosing his subjects for edification—might very 
well fail to mention.’ 1 

This suggestion, I think, does less than justice to 
the rich doctrinal content which fifty years of 
further study has revealed to us in the Gospel of 
Mark,? and it does not allow sufficiently for the 
Evangelist’s use of popular tradition ; but it rightly 
calls attention to the fact that this Gospel is in- 
dividual and sectional in character rather than 
collective. The same is true of Proto-Luke, of the 
sources Q, L, and M, and, in a measure, of the 
Fourth Gospel. It follows, therefore, that if we 
desire to study the thought and teaching of Jesus, 
we must have regard to all our sources, esteeming 
each a cross-section of the whole. Even when we 
have done this, however, we have not found the 
right method to bridge the ‘ gap’ successfully. A 
mere addition of the conclusions which may be 
drawn from the several sources is not enough. It 
is necessary, further, to examine the sayings of 
Jesus in the light of His attitude, so far as we can 
discover it in the Gospels, to the larger questions 
of the Messianic Hope, the Kingdom of God, the 
Son of Man, and the like. Ina word, the teaching of 
Jesus must be studied in relation to the intellectual 
environment of the times as it is revealed by a 
careful investigation of the Old Testament, the 
Apocrypha, the Apocalyptic Writings, the later 

1 The Expositor, 4th Ser., iii. 187. 

2 Cf. Hoskyns and Davey, The Riddle of the New 
Testament. 


Rabbinical Works} and the Hellenistic Literature. 
By such a constructive method much more objective. 
results are obtained, and a more vivid portraiture 
of Jesus and His teaching is made possible. His 
teaching is seen to possess a greater unity and a 
more marked originality than we should other- 
wise have supposed and in many ways the results 
which are gained stand in lineal succession to later 
developments of thought and belief. 

The method indicated above is the one followed, 
with such happy and instructive results, in T. W. 
Manson’s Teaching of Jesus (1931) and in the section 
of The Mission and Message of Jesus (1937) to which 
I have already referred. The most recent applica- 
tion of this method is to be seen in R. N. Flew’s 
Fernley-Hartley Lecture, Jesus and His Church 
(1938). In some respects this is the boldest recon- 
struction of all, for whatever concessions might be 
made in other directions, radical critics are at one 
in the firm conviction that Jesus had not the 
slightest intention of founding a Church. Here 
again Dr. Flew investigates many of the sayings 
of Jesus in the different sources, and by no means 
only the two in which the term ecclesia appears 
(Mt 1618, 18!7). But once more he does not limit 
the investigation to the exegesis of the separate 
sayings. On the contrary, they are studied in 
relation to a broader inquiry concerning the attitude 
of Jesus to the fundamental ideas which dominate 
His teaching. The consequence is that, when he 
has worked out his argument, he is able to claim 
with justice that Jesus did intend to establish the 
new community which in due time became’ the 
Apostolic Church. His submission is the fivefold 
argument that the gathering of the new community 
is implicit in the preaching of Jesus in view of the 
advent of the Rule of God, in His ethical teaching, 
in His conception of Messiahship, in the idea of 
the ‘ Word’ or ‘ Gospel,’ and in the Mission of the 
Disciples. 

On further point, however, may be mentioned in 
conclusion. The tendency of these studies is con- 
servative. That one fact is enough to make them 
suspect in many quarters, for the delusion dies hard 
that only the radical scholar is unbiased. In this 
connexion, I venture to point out that in the great 
Theologisches Worterbuch the drift of many of the 
articles is also conservative, and that it is conceiv- 
able that the conservatives may be right. In any 
case, it is the arguments which must be faced by 
those who deem them too good to be true. We are, 
I believe, on the eve of fruitful developments in that 
study of New Testament theology for which the 
present generation has waited so long. 


‘ We have an altar, whereof they have no right to 
eat which serve the tabernacle.’—He 131°. 
Tue sacrificial slaughtering of animals, almost 
universal in the religious practice of the ancient 
world and specifically prescribed for Israel in the 
Mosaic Law, has provided language and imagery to 
most of the writers of the primitive Christian litera- 
ture ; but the writer to the Hebrews stands alone in 
that for him, as for no other New Testament writer, 
sacrifice provides the controlling thought in all his 
teaching. Others on occasion use sacrificial language 
of the work of Christ, but he and he alone speaks 
directly of Jesus Christ as ‘ Priest’ or ‘ High-priest ’ 
_(iepeds or dpxtepevs), and, with the single exception 
of the seer of the Apocalypse, he alone uses the 
word ‘altar’ (@vc.acrnpov) in a specifically Chris- 
| tian context. ‘ We ’—Christian believers—‘ have an 
altar.’ 
It need scarcely be said that when the writer 
_ speaks thus of a Christian altar he does not refer 
to any actual concrete object. The Temple at 
_ Jerusalem was provided with material altars which 
of course were indispensable for the cultus as pre- 
scribed by the Law, but the Church of apostolic and 
of sub-apostolic times knew of no visible Christian 
counterpart to the @vo.acrypia of Leviticus and of 
the Temple. It is not until a much later date—once 
possibly in Irenzus (Adv. Haeres. 1v. xxxi. 5 Harvey), 
once certainly in Tertullian (De Orat. xix.), but first 
regularly and normally in the writings of Cyprian 
_ —that the Holy Table of the Eucharist is spoken 
of as an ‘altar.’ In the earlier Fathers 6vovacripioy 
is only used figuratively. Ignatius (ad Rom., 2) uses 
it very naturally of the Colosseum at Rome where 
he himself expected to be ‘ poured out in libation.’ 
Elsewhere (ad Magn., 7) he speaks of Christ as the 
Gvo.arrjpiov or ‘ altar court’ while the Father Him- 
self is the ‘ sanctuary’ or vaés.1_ More commonly 
Ovovacryprov is used as a symbolic description of the 
assembly or place of assembly of the whole Church 
(Ignat., ad Ephes., 5, ad Trall., 7, and especially 
Clement Alex., Strom. vii. 6, p. 848. Cf. also Polyc., 
_ ad Philip., 4). The precise meaning intended by the 
writer to the Hebrews in the passage which we are 
~ here considering is not clear, and possibly the writer 
did not intend to be precise. But his general inten- 


1 Accepting Lightfoot’s very probable conjecture of 
edy for Ocod. 
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tion is not doubtful when we have regard to his 
argument as awhole. Christ the High Priest, so he 
teaches, has offered once for all the one true per- 
fect sacrifice—the sacrifice of Himself—and, having 
offered the sacrifice, He has carried the sacrificial 
blood into the inner sanctuary of God’s presence, 
where He remains ‘to make intercession for us.’ 
In virtue of this priestly entrance, God’s people have 
now the right of direct approach to the very throne 
of grace, and through Christ they too may offer the 
sacrifices of praise to God and beneficence to man. 
‘ With such sacrifices God is well pleased.’ 

The Christian ‘ altar’ of our text must be under- 
stood in the general context of these leading thoughts, 
but it must be confessed that it is extremely difficult 
to determine the exact meaning of the verse. A 
typological technique such as that of this Epistle is 
necessarily conditioned by a double interest : first, 
to establish a general parallel between type and 
antitype ; and secondly, to prove the inherent 
weakness and inefficacy of the type as against the 
reality typified. This double interest is felt through- 
out the Epistle. ‘ Without shedding blood there is 
no remission.’ This principle is shown to have been 
honoured alike in the Levitical law of sacrifice and in 
the sacrifice of the Son of God, and it enables the 
writer to find a meaning in the ritual use of the blood 
recorded and prescribed in Exodus and Leviticus. 
At the same time ‘ the blood of bulls and goats can 
never take away sin,’ for this blood, unlike the pure 
—yet bloody—offering of the sinless Christ, can 
never touch the defilements of the conscience. Thus 
while he maintains the principle of typology, the 
writer enters upon a definite polemic against the 
belief that the type is permanently valid. 

The question arises whether in our text the writer 
is concerned to emphasize the parallelism between 
the Christian sacrifice and the Jewish, or whether, 
while assuming the parallelism, he is concerned to 
underline the difference between shadow and sub- 
stance, type and reality. Both views have found 
advocates. 

On a first reading it is natural to suppose that the 
second interest is dominant. The author, it seems, is 
contrasting Christians, who have the right to eat of 
their altar (whatever ‘ altar’ may here stand for), 
with Jews (or Jewish priests), ‘the servants of 
the tabernacle,’ who have no such right. This 
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line of interpretation has weighty support from 
St. Chrysostom to Bishop Westcott. ‘Our rites,’ 
exclaims St. Chrysostom, in commenting upon these 
words (In Epist. ad Hebr., Hom. xxxiii, 3044), 
‘are not as the Jewish rites whereof it is not lawful 
even for a High Priest to partake.’ On this the most 
obvious exegesis of the verse it is implied that 
Christian believers do eat at a sacrificial feast, 
and if we adopt this interpretation we cannot 
doubt that the author has in mind the Christian 
Eucharist. The thought is thus paraphrased by 
Westcott : 

‘We Christians have an altar, from which we 
draw the material for our feast. In respect of this, 
our privilege is greater than that of priest or high- 
priest under the Levitical system. Our great sin- 
offering, consumed in one sense outside the gate, is 
given to us as our food. The Christian, therefore, 
who can partake of Christ, offered for his sins, is 
admitted to a privilege unknown under the old 
Covenant’ (Episile to the Hebrews, 1889, p. 439). 

So long as we take the text by itself, this inter- 
pretation seems satisfactory, but a close attention to 
the context raises doubts. The difficulty was already 
observed by Chrysostom. Verses 8 and 9 set forth 
the abiding and unchanging Christ in contrast with 
strange and varying doctrines which imperil faith. 
Among these doctrines was a dangerous scrupulosity 
with regard to foods—probably akin to the ten- 
dencies with which St. Paul deals in Ro 14. ‘ Be 
not carried away,’ says the writer, ‘ by varied and 
strange doctrines, for it is good that the heart be 
established by grace—not by foods; for they that 
occupied themselves with foods were not profited 
thereby.’ This negative attitude towards ‘ foods’ 
reappears in the verse immediately following our 
text, where the author takes up again the parallel 
between the death of Jesus and the consuming of 
the victims on the Day of Atonement. ‘The bodies 
of those victims, whose blood is carried through the 
High Priest into the sanctuary, are [not eaten but] 
consumed by fire without the camp.’ Now, on 
Westcott’s interpretation of our text, we must 
assume that the author in v.?° is contrasting the 
Christians who do eat sacrificial food with Jews who 
do not, and that he is thus qualifying the repudiation 
of ‘foods’ in v.°—‘turning it round the other 
way, as Chrysostom puts it. But it must be 
admitted that the author gives no direct indication 
that he intends to qualify what he has already 
asserted ; on the contrary the connexion of the 
sentences suggests rather that he is developing a 
single line of thought in an even style. This con- 
sideration has led some modern commentators, 


Windisch and Moffatt among others, to adopt an 
entirely different interpretation of v.1° which brings 
that verse into line with what precedes and with 
what follows, eliminating the contrast between the 
Old Covenant and the New, and making the author 
assert a parallelism instead of a contrast between 
Jewish type and Christian substance. Westcott 
and those who think with him made the natural 
assumption that the oxnv7 of v.19 is the Tabernacle 
of the Pentateuch: on this other interpretation 
oxnvy, like Ovovacrypiov, is figurative not literal, 
ot Aarpevovtes 7H oKnvy Meaning simply ‘the 
worshippers ’ and referring to the same persons as 
the subject of the verb €xovev, but viewed under a 
special aspect. With this exegesis the negative 
attitude towards ‘foods’ runs continuously from 
v.° to v.l4, and the passage may almost be said to 
transpose into the idiom of Hebrews St. Paul’s words 
on the same topic: ‘ For the kingdom of God is not 
eating and drinking, but righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Spirit ’ (Ro 141”). We may then 
paraphrase He 13°-14 somewhat as follows: ‘ Jesus 
Christ remains for ever, in past, present and future, 
the same. We must then beware of the perils of 
diverse and foreign teachings. We should look to 
God’s grace and not to regulations about food to 
establish our hearts—regulations which have always 
proved inefficacious for those who have tried to 
make of them a rule of life. The altar of Christian 
worship is not an altar from which the worshippers 
of the sanctuary have a right to eat [but an altar 
which provides cleansing for the heart and con- 
science]. [This is shown in the sacrifices of the old 
law which typify the sacrifice of Christ], for the 
victims of the Day of Atonement, whose blood the 
High Priest bears within the veil of the sanctuary 
are [not eaten but] burnt without the camp. There- 
fore Jesus also, that He might sanctify the people 
by His own blood, suffered without the city gate, 
and thither we must follow Him, bearing His 
reproach. Our home is not here in this world: the 
abiding city for which we look is yet to come.’ This 
yields one consecutive line of thought and, on the 
whole, in spite of some hesitation over T7j oxyv7 in 
v.19, I am disposed to accept it. 

Moffatt is right in saying that the thought of 
Hebrews is ‘ mystical’ or ‘ idealistic,’ not ‘ sacra- 
mental.’ The types of the old law are shadows, and 
for Christians the shadows have been dissipated by 
the very image of the truth. The truth can only 
be appropriated by the cleansed heart which has 
renounced the world and which, while in the world, 
is content to bear the reproach of Christ. No 
sensuous medium is of any avail. There is a passing 
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glance at the external act of Baptism (107), but 
the ‘ pure water’ of Baptism washes ‘ the body,’ and 
seems to be merely symbolic of the cleansing of the 
heart. The Pauline doctrine of a dying and rising 
again in the rite is not asserted. In Hebrews, as in 
most of the New Testament Epistles, the Eucharist 
is probably not alluded to at all. Of course the 
‘breaking of bread ’ will have been familiar alike to 
the writer and to his readers, but it fulfils no dis- 
tinctive function in the doctrinal structure. Even 
if we follow St. Chrysostom and Bishop Westcott 
in their exegesis of our text, the reference remains 
‘incidental only and plays no part in the main 
argument. 

Moffatt goes further: following O. Holtzmann he 
thinks that our text is a definite polemic against a 
_rising tide of Sacramentalism, which was interpret- 
ing the Eucharist as an ‘ eating’ of the Lord’s body. 

_ (Compare the language of Jn 6 and contrast that of 
_rCo1oandzr.) It is not inconceivable, for such a 
polemic would not contradict the writer’s positive 
affirmations. But it seems to me very unlikely. If 
_ the author had this definite aim in mind, I cannot 
_ think he would have expressed himself so allusively 
and obscurely. Moreover, there is very little reason 
. ie to suppose that beliefs with regard to the Euchar- 
ie istic meal were of controversial interest in the first 
century. 
Whether the author means to say by the words of 
our text that Christians do, or that they do not, ‘ eat 
of the altar,’ he certainly holds that the one sufficient 


MOFFATT’S NEW TESTAMENT. 


TuERE is no need to enlarge upon the popularity 
and solid merit of Professor James Moffatt’s ‘new 
t ranslation.’ It has been reprinted seventy-three 
es since its first publication twenty-five years 
0. The latest ‘ Jubilee Edition’ celebrates the 
ver jubilee of the New Testament Translation 
and appears most opportunely in this year of Bible 
celebration. Dr. Moffatt in the first edition 
modestly sets out his aim ‘to produce a version 
which will to some degree represent the gains of 
ecent lexical research and also prove readable.’ 
And also prove readable. In view of chapters, such 
1 Co 13, this is a curious and pleasant under- 


sacrifice, whereof the Levitical sacrifices were a 
shadow, has been offered by Christ once for all. 
Moreover, the idea of a continuing offering in 
heaven, which some have read into the Epistle, rests 
upon mistranslation and misconception of the 
writer's teachings. Does it, then, follow that the 
Christian community in its earthly pilgrimage has 
no right or duty to offer sacrifice to God? At the 
close of the Epistle the author indicates his answer 
to this question. 

Nil de Missa, comments Bengel with his accus- 
tomed point and brevity on v.}. 

But if the notion of a continuing sacrifice of 
expiatory value is foreign to the writer’s mind, 
sacrificial duties, so he teaches, still remain. The 
thankful acknowledgment in common worship of 
God’s grace and favour springs naturally and 
necessarily from a proper faith and it is of the nature 
of sacrifice. ‘ Through Christ let us offer to God 
continually the sacrifice of praise.’ With the offering 
of praise the writer couples those activities which 
reveal the true believer, and they too are sacrificial. 
‘Kindly service and charity forget not, for with 
such sacrifices God is well pleased.’ Thus, while the 
Epistle breathes from first to last the unworldly 
spirit of the primitive faith which looks for an 
abiding city beyond the riches and grandeur of/the 
world, yet this unworldliness is no mere fanaticism, 
but the mainspring of a beneficent activity which, 
while the world lasts, will attest the reality of the 
Christian faith in the world unseen. 


Biterature. 


statement. ‘Love is very patient, very kind. 
Love knows no jealousy ; love makes no parade, 
gives itself mo airs, is never rude, never selfish, 
never irritated, never resentful. Love is never glad 
when others go wrong ; love is gladdened by good- 
ness, always slow to expose, always eager to believe 


the best, always hopeful, always patient.’ 


This new edition is a beautiful one, tastefully 
bound in blue cloth (lettered in gold, complete with 
headband, coloured top, and silk marker) and set 
in large modern type. The double-columned pages 
of the earlier editions have vanished. The pages 
themselves as well as the print have been enlarged, 
so that in place of the three hundred and twenty- 
seven pages of the first edition (we assume that 
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the paging of the first edition is the same as that 
of the fourth, of November 1914, which we happen 
to have at hand) there are now five hundred and 
seventy-six pages. And the whole appearance of 
the book—paper, type, spacing—does highest 
credit to the printer’s art. 

Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton evidently expect a 
large sale for the ‘ Jubilee Edition’ of the Moffatt 
Translation, otherwise they would hardly have 
issued so large and handsome a volume for the 
sum of six shillings. We have no doubt but that 
their expectations will be realized. 

The translation does not differ greatly from 
that of the revised edition of 1935. But while it 
remains to all intents and purposes the same 
arresting and spirited modern version with which 
so many readers are familiar, there are numerous 
improvements in punctuation, better paragraphing, 
rectifying of omissions (as at 1 Co 114, where ‘ my 
brothers’ does not appear in the earlier editions) 
or minor changes of interpretation (as at Lk 177, 
where ‘ knowledge of salvation’ appears in place of 
‘the knowledge of salvation’). Sometimes, too, 
as the translator himself says, an expression or 
phrase is altered in order to make the English ‘ more 
telling, or more idiomatic.’ 

We would remark on another feature of the 
‘ Jubilee Edition’ besides its beautiful form and 
the revised translation it contains: it is an illus- 
trated edition. The illustrations consist of sixteen 
etchings by William Strang, printed in two-colour 
photogravure. But even the readers who are not 
attracted by the illustrations—there will be some— 
will have joy in using the volume, and will accord- 
ingly be grateful to the translator, the publishers 
and the printers (The Camelot Press). 


THE SECOND WORLD CONFERENCE ON 
FAITH AND ORDER. 


In The Second World Conference on Faith and 
Order, Edinburgh, 1937, ed. by Canon Leonard 
Hodgson, D.D., D.C.L. (S.C.M.; 10s. 6d. net), we 
have a record of a Conference, which in future 
days is likely to be regarded as of more importance 
than many contemporary events which now claim 
our anxious concern, admirably rendered by the 
Secretary, to whom much of the smooth working 
of a difficult assembly was due. In the first part 
the Proceedings are described, and in the second 
the Report is given. Wisely the record is not 
given from day to day, but is arranged according 
to the subjects. After an Introduction, sketching 
the history from Lausanne to Edinburgh (1927- 


1937), the Opening Service is described (I.). Then 
follow the proceedings with the descriptive headings 
—The Conference Assembles, Looks at the World, 
Gets to Work and Writes its Report (II., IIL., 
IV., VI.). Chapter V. reports the four addresses 
given on two Sunday evenings, ‘Statements by 
speakers representing different communions, each 
bearing witness to what the worship and life of his 
Church mean to him’ ; chapter VII. deals with the 
Proposed World Council of Churches ; chapter VIII. 
contains the discussion of the Affirmation of Unity 
adopted at the close; chapter IX. describes the 
Closing Meeting and Service ; and chapter X. deals 
with the appointment of the Continuation Com- 
mittee. The subjects dealt with in the Report 
are: ‘Ten Years’ Progress in the Reunion Move- 
ment,’ ‘The Grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
‘The Church of Christ and the Word of God,’ 
‘The Communion of Saints,’ ‘The Church of 
Christ: Ministry and Sacraments, ‘The Church: 
Unity in Life and Work.’ Commissions had for 
some years been preparing reports, which were in 
the hands of the members as a basis for the dis- 
cussion of the Sections. The Sections, divided into 
subsections, presented their Reports, which are 
printed in Appendix V. After discussion in the 
full Conference, these Reports were revised by a 
Drafting Committee of the Conference (Appendix 
VI.), again discussed in the full Conference, and 
only after a second revision was the Report adopted 
nemine contradicente. This procedure shows with 
what care the mind of the Conference was expressed ; 
and this record gives an insight, not elsewhere to 
be gained, into the distinctive convictions of the 
different types, which Christendom presents. The 
Archbishop’s sermon, ‘ The Survey of the World, 
and the addresses on the Sunday evening, will 
probably prove most attractive to many readers ; 
but the whole volume deserves careful and prayerful 
study. How can the churches to-day meet the 
Apostle’s challenge: ‘Is Christ divided ?’ 


WORLD COMMUNITY. 


In World Community, by the Rev. William 
Paton (S.C.M. ; 5s. net), two streams, often severed 
in the past, flow together. Formerly there were 
enthusiasts for Foreign Missions, and enthusiasts 
for Social Reform, indifferent to the other interest. 
It is now realized that, to use our Lord’s Parables, 
the expansion of the mustard seed and the pervasion 
of the leaven must go together. The author is 
highly qualified for the task of expanding this 
necessary unification. As Secretary to the Inter- 
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natioral Missionary Council and Editor of ‘ The 
International Review of Missions’ he knows the 
foreign mission field, many parts of which he has 
himself visited, as few men do. He had been 
closely associated with Dr. Oldham in the prepara- 
tion of the Oxford Conference on Life and Work, 
and took an active part in its deliberations. The 
experience of Oxford and the expectations for 
Madras join past and future in a summons to the 
present ; it is a timely book, but not ephemeral, 
for it brings the resources of God’s eternity to 
redress the distresses of man’s temporal existence. 
The judgment is as competent as the knowledge is 
adequate. After describing the present world- 
situation, ‘the break up of the older community,’ 
the disintegration of human society and the claim 
of rival principles of integration, he shows ‘ what 
the Church means’ not in man’s achievement, 
but in God’s purpose and action in Christ. That 
“the Church Universal exists’ he proves by in- 
stances drawn from all parts of the world in the 
“younger churches.’ These illustrations justify 
his confident, positive answer to the question, Can 
men be changed? He shows the manifold ways, 
education, healing, etc., in which changed men are 
‘remaking society.’ Turning from the mission 
field to home he discusses how, with these resources 
from God, a Church, penitent of its failures, yet 
confident in God’s sufficient grace, may deal with 
the many problems of national life. What can be 
done in one nation by its churches can be attempted 
in the World of Nations, and might be accomplished 
as the churches merged in the Universal Church. 
This sketch of the contents of this interesting and 
valuable volume should serve as a commendation. 
We can cordially recommend it as a convincing 
demonstration that there is one Name above all 
names, because in that Name alone is salvation 
for a world in the crisis between ruin and recovery. 


RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY. 


It has been left to a German to write what is 
justly described as ‘ the fullest and best history of 
recent British philosophy.’ He is Dr. Rudolf 
Metz, who has already written books on Berkeley 


and Hume, and his work appeared in 1935 in two 


volumes under the title, ‘Die philosophischen 
'Strémungen der Gegenwart in Grossbritannien.’ 


_ It was the first attempt to give to German readers 


a detailed account of the development of British 
Philosophy from about the middle of last century, 
and more especially from about the end of last 
century to the present day. The book was well 
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worthy of being translated into English for its 
learning and thoroughness, the lucidity and vigour 
of its expositions, and the critical insight it dis- 
plays. It will occupy an honoured place in the 
publishers’ valuable ‘ Library of Philosophy.’ 

The general editor of the ‘ Library of Philosophy,’ 
Professor J. H. Muirhead, edits Dr. Metz’s work ; 
and he must have seen that Dr. Metz differs pro- 
foundly from him on the question whether the 
German Idealism introduced a new stream of 
thought into British Philosophy or merely brought 
certain tendencies already present or latent to a 
full expression. Three well-known British philo- 
sophers share the translator’s task—Professor J. W. 
Harvey, Professor T. E. Jessop, and Mr. Henry 
Sturt. We notice that the last-named is honoured 
with a notice for his contribution to ‘ Personal 
Idealism. The title of their translation is 4 
Hundred Years of British Philosophy (Allen & 
Unwin ; 25s. net). But it should be observed that 
the book deals chiefly with the last fifty years 
or so. 

Dr. Metz lays a broad foundation for his selected 
period by treating in the First Part (pp. 29-234) of 
the Older Schools of Thought, that is, of the philo- 
sophical movements in Great Britain in the nine- 
teenth century, as represented by the Scottish 
School, the Utilitarian-Empirical School, the 
Evolutionary-Naturalist School, and Groups inter- 
ested in Religious Philosophy. In the Second 
Part (pp. 235-820) he treats of Recent Schools of 
Thought, and it is here that he may be said to 
supply the first comprehensive treatment of the 
period. The three chief movements described are 
those of Neo-Idealism, Pragmatism, and the Older 
and the New Realism. In dealing with the first of 
these Dr. Metz has perforce to linger for a while 
in the nineteenth century. The work concludes 
with an account of the recent Mathematical Logic, 
Philosophy of Natural Science, Psychology and 
Kindred Studies, and Theism and Philosophy of 
Religion. 

Some parts of the original German work have 
been abbreviated, without substantial loss to the 
English reader, while certain new sections have 
been added (we welcome in particular the section 
on J. T. Merz, with its acknowledgment of the 
‘singular ability and unwearying industry’ of this 
‘ outsider’ in philosophy), and the bibliographies 
have been brought up-to-date. 

In a brief review of so large and comprehensive 
a work there is room for only a few observations in 
appreciation or criticism. One might remark, for 
instance, on Dr. Metz’s just estimate of the influence 
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of the Gifford Lectureship upon the recent philo- 
sophical output in Great Britain. He shrewdly 
observes that Campbell Fraser’s acceptance of the 
Gifford Lectureship encouraged him to essay the 
role of systematic thinker. Indeed, one feels that 
Campbell Fraser has had in this not a few successors. 
Yet one may agree with Dr. Metz that the most 
outstanding achievements of speculation in Great 
Britain since 1888, when the first Gifford Lectures 
were given, are found under the egis of the Gifford 
foundation. 

In commending this useful and important work 
to the attention of students of theology we invite 
them to notice that they will find here summaries 
and estimates of the positions of theologians and 
philosophers of religion whose books are in many 
cases on their shelves—writers such as John Henry 
Newman, James Martineau, Robert Flint, the 
Cairds, A. S. Pringle-Pattison, Hastings Rashdall, 
Clement C. J. Webb, A. E. Taylor, W. R. Inge, 
B. H. Streeter, and William Temple. But Dr. Metz 
does not push his inquiry far into the domain of 
theology, and accordingly we find no notice here 
of theological writers who are regarded, justly or 
unjustly, by Dr. Metz as having no significance for 
philosophy—unjustly, we think, in the case of 
G. Galloway or F. R. Tennant. 

But perhaps the chief value of the work for 
philosophically minded students of theology lies 
in its elaborate account of the New Realism, which 
in Dr. Metz’s view differs from the New Idealist or 
the Pragmatist movement just in the fact that it 
has sprung from the soil and has not been like the 
others imported, and with which in his view the 
future of British Philosophy appears to lie. 


JESUS, DIVINE AND HUMAN. 


While our day has seen a marked decline in 
religious observances it has at the same time 
witnessed a striking revival of interest in the Person 
of Jesus. Books and articles which give men’s 
impressions about Him and seek to elucidate the 
mystery of His character are widely and eagerly 
read. Few writers are better qualified to treat 
this high theme than Professor J. A. Findlay, D.D., 
who has given us in Jesus, Divine and Human 
(Epworth Press; 5s. net), a book of the greatest 
interest and value. It is written with much fresh- 
ness and lucidity. No reader can mistake its 
meaning. It abounds in striking interpretations 
and suggestions, not all of which will command 
assent. It is suggested, for instance, that the 
Greeks who would see Jesus ‘brought Him an 


invitation to leave-Jerusalem once and for all, and 
go where-a responsive audience was waiting for 
Him.’ Theologians are criticised for unduly 
emphasizing the suffering of God to the obscuring 
of His essential joy. ‘The Great War itself might 
be nothing more than a tiny cloud on the blue 
sky of God’s eternal joy.’ With more Scriptural 
authority it is remarked that ‘few more doubtful 
statements have ever been made than the common 
assertion that Jesus taught the universal father- 
hood of God and the universal brotherhood of 
man.’ In the main theme of the book its analysis 
of the relation of the divine to the human in our 
Lord’s Person as portrayed in the Gospels is very 
convincing, and helps the reader in a remarkable 
way to feel the reality of His experiences in life and 
death. In a word, the book has the supreme merit 
of showing Jesus as genuinely human while also 
unmistakably divine. 


THE LIFE OF ISRAEL. 


The Priests and Prophets, by the late Mr. Jacob 
Hoschander (Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, New York), is a book which it is very 
difficult to classify or to describe. It certainly 
covers a far wider area than that suggested by the 
title, and deals with practically every aspect of 
Israelite life from the conquest of Palestine to the 
Exile. Ethnology, history, politics, economics, 
religion—all are discussed in turn, and no attempt 
is made to observe a chronological sequence. 
Naturally a good deal of space is devoted to 
Jeremiah and the seventh century, but the book 
ends with a note about Isaiah. One chapter (vi.) 
is entirely devoted to the Levitical priesthood, which 
the author traces back to pre-Mosaic times ; in all 
the others both priests and prophets appear, the 
latter usually predominating. It may be the author 
never intended that his MS. should be published. 
If this had been his purpose, he would probably 
have arranged his material rather differently, and 
would have brought a number of statements up- 
to-date. To take one small example: the Ras 
Shamrah documents have rendered impossible the 
identification of the Asherah as a symbol of Astarte 
(p. 34). Nevertheless we have good reason to be 
grateful that the work has been made available for 
the general public. It is full of interest from start 
to finish; numerous important problems are 
discussed, and we constantly meet with fresh and 
original suggestions. Its attitude is sane and 
liberal, though with some rather curious con- 
servatisms, and the handling of one or two points 


| 
i (e.g. the date of Zec 9 ff.) suggests that discussion 
might be reopened, even if the usual conclusion is 
_ again reached. It must be admitted that there 
are features of the work which would not com- 
mend themselves to the majority of modern scholars; 
the presentation of the priestly ‘ teaching’ (Torah) 
_ as a kind of pedagogic instead of a divine response 
to questions, and the general picture of priestly 
| activities form a good illustration. But even where 
we cannot agree with Hoschander we can enjoy 
him. The editors have refrained from appending 
any notes or references other than those in the 
text, though it seems that the author was indebted 


to a number of modern students. 
entirely justified, for their primary task in publishing 
a posthumous work was to reproduce their author’s 
exact words. But they might with advantage have 
added an index. 


THE CHURCH IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


| Principal R. Newton Flew, D.D., chose for the 
| subject of his Fernley-Hartley Lecture for the 
present year ‘ The Idea of the Ecclesia in the New 
_ Testament,’ and it is published under the title— 
Jesus and His Church (Epworth Press; 6s. net). 
Since Hort wrote ‘ The Christian Ecclesia’ much 
investigation and discussion have taken place and 
there was need, as there was room, for such a re- 
consideration as Principal Flew has given us. He 
deals first with the Teaching of Jesus and discusses 
suggestively such questions as ‘ Did Jesus intend a 
Church?’ ‘ What is the relation of the Church to 
the Kingdom of God?’ ‘ What was Constitutive 
_ of the New Community?’ ‘ What its Mission ?’ 
_ “What was meant by the Promise to Peter ?’ Then 
he deals with the Primitive Church—its constitu- 
tion, message, mission, and ministry. The third 
part is very interesting, showing the unity of 
_ Apostolic teaching as to the Church in Paul, 
_ “ Hebrews,’ Peter, and the Johannine literature. 
In a ‘Conclusion’ the author sums up his 
findings, and discusses briefly but cogently the 
‘position between the view he finds in the New 
Testament and the view which gradually from 
the time of Ignatius became universal until the 
Reformation. 
__ ‘The emergence of the episcopal office may have 
been due to other reasons than the guidance of 
_ the Spirit. The question to-day is whether that 
development in the second century, by which 
episcopacy became universal, is to be regarded as 
a Divine provision binding all parts of the universal 
Ecclesia for all time. The development of the 
¢ 
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Here they are 
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Creed, and the gradual formation of the Canon, 
do not afford genuine parallels.’ 

He closes with an earnest plea for mutual for- 
bearance and recognition ‘to acknowledge one 
another gladly and frankly as within the one 
Ecclesia of God on earth, to refrain from any 
condemnation of the ministries and sacraments 
which are regarded by any modern Church as God’s 
gift, and to join repeatedly and as fully as may be, 
in united worship.’ 


LIETZMANN’S CHURCH HISTORY. 


The second volume of Professor Hans Lietzmann’s 
projected five on the history of the Church is now 
available in English—The Founding of the Church 
Universal (Nicholson & Watson; tos. 6d. net). 
The translation has been very adequately done by 
Mr. Bertram Lee Woolf, who has appended a short 
bibliography for English readers, a list which is 
somewhat arbitrary, even in its spelling of proper 
names. This volume is concerned with the second 
and third centuries of Christian history and is as 
extraordinarily rich in content as it is fresh and 
vivid in its treatment. As in all recent histories of 
the Early Church, an adequate account is given 
of the political, social, and religious background 
against which Christianity took shape. Then we 
have an account of the formation of the New Testa- 
ment, the development of theology and the Rule 
of Faith and Worship. Then the progress of the 
Mission is described, with persecution and early 
Apologetic. Then we get detailed accounts of 
Christianity in Asia Minor, Gaul, Africa, Rome, 
Syria, and Egypt, in the course of which Montanism 
and Gnosticism are treated and the work of Tertullian 
and Origen gets full recognition. Lietzmann’s 
arrangement of a complicated mass of material is 
very felicitous, the treatment is always lucid, and the 
student may be assured that he has found a guide 
who can show a pleasant path through what was 
too often a labyrinth or an arid wilderness. 


BISHOP TAYLOR SMITH. 


In due course a fully documented Life of Bishop 
Taylor Smith will doubtless be prepared, but in 
the meantime we have a short and popular bio- 
graphy—jJ. Taylor Smith, K.C.B., C.V.0., D.D., 
Everybody's Bishop—written by Mr. Maurice 
Whitlow and published by the Religious Tract 
Society. It is indeed quite a good-sized volume of 
two hundred pages and contains six photographs. 
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The publishers have been very progressive in 
producing it for 2s. 6d. 

At twelve years of age John Taylor Smith was 
already troubled ‘ not over sins that I had com- 
mitted, but over sin.’ He was already ‘ under con- 
viction’ and he asked for a realization of forgiven 
sin. ‘And that realization came to him and never 
left him through the whole of a life dedicated to the 
service of Christ.’ 

Mr. Whitlow has got much of his material from 
the Bishop’s friends. Mrs. Livingstone-Wilson was 
able to give him information not only about Taylor 
Smith’s early life when he was an assistant in a 
shop in Kendal but later also when he had been 
ordained, and again during his time as a Bishop in 
Sierra Leone before he became Chaplain-General. 
Writing of his character she says another side of 
it ‘was his inability to understand why people 
went wrong. “It is so easy to be a Christian,’ 
he would say, though I am not sure how many 
would agree with him !’ 

Bishop Taylor Smith could not have been the 
good mixer that he was had he not had a strong 
sense of humour. When he was Chaplain- 
General he was tried by men who felt unduly the 
importance of small matters of procedure. ‘One 
day a letter came to Whitehall from a chaplain 
who was sorely perturbed over the fact that an 
officer having died, his last wishes had been re- 
spected, and his favourite dogs had been buried 
with him in consecrated ground. 

‘What was to be done ? 

‘The Bishop looked quizzically at his secretary, 
and then said, “ This is a matter for the Archbishop 
to settle.” 

‘Accordingly a letter was sent to Lambeth 
Palace, requesting the Archbishop to give his 
tuling on the question. In the course of post the 
official form came back with the instructions, in 
the Archbishop’s handwriting, “‘ Dear Bishop—let 
the sleeping dogs lie !”’’ 


What do you mean when you say a thing is 
beautiful ? Dr. R.W. Church of Cornell University, 
who is a D.Phil. of Oxford, sets about this question 
in a large philosophic work—An Essay on Critical 
Appreciation (Allen & Unwin ; tos. 6d. net). It is 
not an easy book to read, even for a philosopher. 
But there is a great deal of sound and interesting 
thought in it. Its main purpose is to answer the 
question posed above. If you were to walk with a 
friend round an art gallery, and, pointing to a 


picture, ‘ Bacchus. and Ariadne, say: ‘that is 
beautiful? how would you convey to your friend — 
what was in your mind? You may apply the same — 
description to a symphony of Beethoven, to a sun- 
set, toa flower. Have they any quality in common ? 
Why do I say I prefer a begonia to a dahlia, mean- 
ing that it is more beautiful ? To say that a thing 
is beautiful is merely to express an emotion. What 
you really mean is that it satisfies you. It is only 
when you discriminate and describe its qualities 
that you can justify your description. These matters 
engage this thoughtful writer through chapters — 
in which he deals with aspects of esthetic form, 
expression, criteria of value, and, fundamentally, 
the meaning of beauty. There is a good deal that 
is technical in the treatment of the theme. But the ~ 
theme itself is of universal interest, and if a reader — 
is prepared to get his teeth into the argument he will 
be rewarded. 

When a brilliant novelist spins an incredible 
yarn about the abolition of war through a love- 
strike of women we are amused and enjoy it. When 
a doctor in a scientific work elaborates the notion — 
that war would hardly be possible if doctors uni- . 
versally refused to serve the armies, and then — 
himself admits that his idea is fantastic, we are ~ 
merely irritated. So at the very start of reading 
The Doctor's View of War, edited by H. Joules, M.D., 
M.R.C.P. (Allen & Unwin; 3s. 6d. net), we en- 
counter an error of judgment which is apt to create 
a prejudice. The book has been compiled by a 
small group of doctors, at least two of whom are too 
young to have had any first-hand experience of war. 
It is rather like the curate’s egg. A whole chapter 
is taken to tell us that nothing is really known with 
certainty as to the racial benefit or hurt of the 
‘social surgery” of war. When the authors reason 
that, as it is the doctor’s business to study the 
causes and prevention of disease, it becomes his 
business to speak of the prevention of war, an 
international disease, they are on the verge of 
absurdity, almost as if they said that because the 
doctor knows about skin-eruptions he is entitled to 
speak with authority on Vesuvius and Krakatoa. 
On the other hand, the book is interesting and 
valuable for the facts it adduces as to the connexion 
between war and disease, and war and famine, and 
its sketch of the history of military medical service. 


In connexion with the fourth centenary of the 
English Bible it is fitting that the name and work 
of Tindale should afresh be honoured and brought 
to mind, for no single individual had more to do 
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with paving the way or is more justly entitled to 


be called the father of the English Bible. The 


Rey. S. L. Greenslade, M.A., has done a real service 
in giving us The Work of William Tindale (Blackie ; 
8s. 6d. net). Itisnot simply a biography of Tindale. 
The facts of his life and martyrdom and his work 
as a translator are sufficiently familiar. What is 
not so well known is the value and influence of his 
writings as a leading reformer. Mr. Greenslade has 
done well to enlarge upon this. After a brief sketch 
| of Tindale’s life we have a valuable chapter on his 
i moral and religious teaching. This is followed by 

a very interesting essay on ‘Tindale and the 
English Language,’ contributed by Mr. G. D. Bone, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. The bulk of 
the book is devoted to a selection from the works 
of Tindale, including passages from his translations 
of the Bible. The selection is made with great 
judgment and amounts to a powerful exposition of 
Reformation doctrine with many interesting side- 
lights on the men and events of the time. The 
whole book is an original contribution of great value 
by one who has manifestly made himself master 
of the subject. 


Determinism and the Problem of Evil, by Mr. 
George A. Byron (Blackwell; 1s. net), is cast in the 
form of a dialogue between a determinist of a rather 
unusual type and a ‘friend’ who is merely a 
listener and makes no contribution to the discussion. 
Determinist seems to juggle a little with the Self, 
for while he denies all power of choice and holds 
that every action is determined by the strength of 
desire, he interprets desire as ‘a reaction of the 
self to its environment’ and allows that ‘ conscience 
may strengthen or weaken one or more of the 
desires.’ ‘ Friend’ might reasonably have pointed 
out that in all this conflict of desires a responsible 

self is manifestly in full activity. Determinist 

concludes with a homily in which he assumes 

without argument that God is perfect love and has 

_ ordained evil so that man, by experience of it, may 
be fitted for an eternity of bliss. : 


A fresh illustration of how religion and politics 

_ have used each other and determined each other is 
afforded in Mr. John Wolfe Lydekker’s very inter- 

} esting volume, The Faithful Mohawks (Cambridge 
. University Press; 12s. 6d. net). The Mohawks 
_ were a branch of the powerful Iroquois Confedera- 
tion which was of immeasurable importance in 

_ the long struggle between France and Britain in 
the North American continent. France won the 

: alliance of some tribes, the Mohawks remained loyal 


a 


to Britain, and at the present day are domiciled in 
Canada. The defection of some tribes was largely 
due to their evangelization by Jesuits. To win 
the Mohawks to Protestant Christianity became a 
political necessity. The book makes a real contri- 
bution to American and British Colonial history. 
In the archives of the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel, and the Public Record Office, London, Mr. 
Lydekker has found, and here reproduces, a mass 
of valuable information. Lord Tweedsmuir con- 
tributes a Foreword which in itself is most useful 
as an index of the interest and importance of the 
subject. Several illustrations add to the interest of 
the volume. 


Mr. Ernest E. Kellett, M.A., has followed up his 
“As I Remember’ with another volume of ap- 
preciations of a period with which he has made 
himself familiar—Religion and Life in the Early 
Victorian Age (Epworth Press; 5s. net). His 
main interest is in Methodism, but we get a vivid 
and often entertaining picture of English life in 
general from the 1830’s to the 1880’s. We have 
chapters on ‘The Minister,’ ‘ The Children,’ ‘ The 
Business Man,’ ‘ How They Read the Bible,’ ‘ What 
was Taught,’ and ‘ Politics.’ Each is interesting 
as showing how far removed we are from those 
not-so-ancient days. This is an excellent example 
of the kind of descriptive book for which the 
historian, some years hence, will be very grateful. 


English Mystics of the Fourteenth Century, by the 
Rey. T. W. Coleman (Epworth Press; 5s. net), 
is a fresh and interesting book. In adding another 
to the long list of books on the Mystics the author 
offers two pleas in his own defence, namely, that 
he is the first Nonconformist to write a book on 
the subject, and that this is the first time, so far 
as he knows, that a whole volume has been entirely 
devoted to the fourteenth-century Mystics. After 
two introductory chapters on Christian Mysticism 
and mediaeval England, the bulk of the book is 
devoted to an exposition of six mystical writers of 
that time. The best known of these is, of course, 
Walter Hilton and his ‘ Scale of Perfection,’ but 
the present writer gives the following comparative 
estimate. | ‘ Excellent as the Scale is, however, we 
may feel a little surprise that for so long it should 
have taken precedence over other classics of the 
devout life. It has not the quaint candour and 
picturesque homeliness of the Ancren Riwle; it 
lacks the poetic imagery and spiritual rapture of 
Richard Rolle; it has not the intellectual force 
and sparkling humour of the Cloud; it does not 
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share the strange touch of genius we find in Julian ; 
nor for variety of interest and vividness of char- 
acterization can it compete with The Book of Margery 
Kempe. The most humanly interesting chapter 
is without doubt the last, which details the extra- 
ordinary wanderings and adventures of Margery 
Kempe, but the other writers dealt with are pre- 
sented in lovable guise, and their characters and 
religious teachings are illustrated by copious 
quotations. A most enjoyable book for the general 
reader with a devout turn of mind. 


Psychology and Pastoral Practice, by the Rev. 
W. L. Northridge, Ph.D. (Epworth Press ; 5s. net), 
is designed as a handbook for ministers and all 
who in any wise exercise a ministry of mental and 
spiritual healing. The writer is an expert psycho- 
logist and has had considerable experience in psycho- 
analysis and psycho-therapy. There is nothing 
sensational in his treatment, no hypnotic wizardry 
or marvels of healing. He explains the symptoms 
of certain psycho-neurotic conditions and abnor- 
malities, and suggests how they may be handled. 
Such themes are dealt with as Alcoholism, Adoles- 
cent Conversion, the Problem of Guilt, Confession, 
and Spiritual Direction. Much wise counsel is 
given which should enable a minister to understand 
more clearly and to sympathize more fully with 
the cases that come his way. It may be noted that 
the writer’s Greek appears to be a little shaky, as 
when he derives the term psychosis ‘from two 
Greek words—Psyche and Osis—which mean, 
respectively, ‘the mind’ and ‘disease.’ Surely 
-osis is the common Greek suffix for forming abstract 
nouns. 

The mother of John and Charles Wesley, through 
her influence on her gifted sons, is entitled to be 
called the Mother of Methodism, and in connexion 
with the recent celebration of the bicentenary of 
John Wesley’s conversion her claim to be remem- 
bered with reverence has not been forgotten. 
Among other memorials we have Susanna Wesley, 
by Miss Mabel R. Brailsford (Epworth Press ; 
2s. 6d. net). Though brief, it gives a vivid and 
adequate picture of the Wesley home and of the 
spiritual influence of the mother which affected it 
so deeply. The picture of genius and hyper- 
sensitivity struggling against poverty and mis- 
fortune reminds one of the Bronté family, and is 
perhaps painted here in unduly sombre colours. 
The writer, speaking doubtless without personal 
experience, is manifestly obsessed with the modern 
idea that the mother of a big family must neces- 


sarily be a wretched slave. One would dearly love : 
to hear Susanna Wesley’s verdict on that. There © 
must have been placid periods when the stream of — 
life ran pleasantly with many a merry sparkle. At 
any rate, looking back on the years, she summed 
them up as having held ‘ much more pleasure than 
pain.’ And it was certainly not pessimism that 
made her give the dying charge: ‘ Children, as soon 
as I am released, sing a psalm of praise to God.’ 


The Rev. A. T. Cadoux, B.A., D.D., a Congrega- 
tional minister in Glasgow, has written books which 
establish his independence and originality. These 
are mainly religious. In a new work, Shake- 
spearean Selves (a curious title) (Epworth Press ; 
5s. net), he gives us a study in ethics, based on a 
review of Shakespeare’s plays. All the plays are 
dealt with in turn, and Dr. Cadoux divides them 
into groups with headings like ‘ Man and Woman,’ 
‘Restitution and Reconciliation, ‘ Ethical,’ and 
‘Self. The main idea is to penetrate to the 
character behind the situation, so that the book 
is a kind of moral analysis. There is, however, a 
good deal of shrewd and interesting literary criti- 
cism, and lovers of Shakespeare will find in these 
studies much which will provoke thought and give 
pleasure. 


The Authorship and Authenticity of the Fourth 
Gospel, by Mr. E. K. Simpson, M.A. (Inter-Varsity — 
Fellowship of Evangelical Unions ; 6d.), is a stout 
defence of the Johannine authorship. The writer 
has no patience with any who cast doubt on that. 
He dubs them ‘ biblical tomahawkers’ and a few 
other like names, but he himself is a hefty wielder 
of the axe. It is a pity that his monograph is not 
written with more restraint because it is vigorous 
and well informed. No doubt the critics, with 
their excess of incredulity and the frequent flimsi- 
ness of their theories, are at times a trial to patience, 
but surely the remedy for all that is in calm reason- — 
ing rather than vituperation. 


Professor A. Rendle Short, M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.S., 
has written an admirable book on Why Believe ? 
(Inter-Varsity Fellowship of Evangelical Unions ; 
1s.). The subjects dealt with are God, Jesus Christ, 
the Bible, Sin, and the Atonement. Two brief 
concluding chapters of great practical value are 
added on how we can be sure of the Christian theory, 
and what is the Christian way. The writer is well 
informed, confident in his faith and warmly evan- 
gelical. He writes with clearness and decision in 
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a popular style, and his book is eminently fitted to 
dispel doubts and be a guide to inquiring minds. 


In the series of ‘ Biblical Biographies’ an inter- 
esting narrative is given in Abraham of Ur, by 
Canon H. Costley-White (Rich & Cowan ; 53. net). 
Its principal feature is that it attempts to fill up 
the blank in the story of Abraham’s early life by 
drawing on the record of the recent discoveries in 
Ur. It would seem, however, somewhat precarious 
to infer that because Ur was a centre of ancient 


_ civilization the family of Abraham were city 


dwellers. In that case the sudden change to a 
nomadic life is left unexplained, and undoubtedly 
the Hebrew tradition from Abel and Seth down- 
wards is that of a nomadic people. It is the line of 
Cain that develops into city builders and artificers. 
Abraham’s story is well written and the religious 
ideas are well brought out, though here and there 
perhaps the tendency to rationalize is unduly 
strong. On p. 177 reference is made to a visit of 
George V. to Abraham’s tomb. This is doubtless 
an error, for it was Edward VII. who, as is well 
known, visited the tomb in the company of Dean 
Stanley in 1862. 


Japan is very much in the public eye to-day, and 
the Christian world is anxiously waiting to know 
how the Church in Japan will fare under the spirit 
of extreme nationalism which is in the ascendant in 
that country and threatens to be intolerant in its 
totalitarian claims. The book before us, The 
History of the Episcopal Church in Japan, by Bishop 
Tucker of Kyoto (Scribners; 7s. 6d. net), throws 
little or no light on this most critical situation, and 
in this respect it is somewhat disappointing. But 
if any one wants a straightforward history of the 
progress of Christianity in Japan since Xavier’s 
day, and particularly of the work of the Episcopal 


Church, then here it is. The writer, as formerly 
Bishop of Kyoto for eleven years, writes with full 
and personal knowledge, and he gives a heartening 
account of the steadfastness and vitality of the 
Church in Japan. His narrative gives a careful 
description of the historical background, and of the 
religious and political forces with which the foreign 
missionary and the infant Church have been called 
to contend. 


The Christ of God, by the Rev. Henry Balm- 
forth (S.C.M.; 2s. 6d. net), is the third volume of 
the ‘ Diocesan Series,’ and has been preceded by 
two volumes of very excellent quality on ‘ Our 
Faith in God’ and ‘ Evangelism.’ A perusal of the 
present volume leaves one with a somewhat divided 
mind. On the one hand there can only be cordial 
praise for its scholarship, its clearness of style, and 
its fine Christian feeling. Regarded as a short and 
popular treatise on Christology, it is worthy of all 
commendation, and deserves to be read by all 
interested in the subject. But if it is to be judged 
by the declared purpose of the ‘ Diocesan Series,’ the 
verdict must be less favourable. The purpose of 
that series is to dispel ‘ the serious and widespread 
ignorance in this country of the teaching of the 
Christian Faith.’ One fears that the scholarly 
writer of this book does not realize how deep that 
ignorance is, else he could hardly have given no 
more than eight pages to the record of our Lord’s 
life from Bethlehem to Olivet, and devoted the rest 
of his book to doctrinal exposition and controversy. 
Surely the Christ of God could and should be pre- 
sented to plain folk without involving a discussion 
of Gnosticism and Arianism and the Athanasian 
Creed. One would fain have had something much 
more simple and elementary and winsome. The 
Person of the Saviour can so easily be obscured by 
doctrines about His Person. 
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Problems of Co=adayp. 


I, Christianity and Pacifism. 


By THE Ricut REvEREND A. A. Davip, D.D., BisHop or LIVERPOOL. 


Amonc nearly all who seek their way into the mind 
of Christ it is common ground that He gives us 
principles and ideals rather than detailed injunc- 
tions. Most of us believe that He did look forward 
to the reformation of human society as He found 
it, to the establishment of the Kingdom of God 
upon earth. But He imposed no dogma to order 
and define His followers’ beliefs, and He laid down 
no ordinances for their social and political living. 
They are to cherish His principles and keep their 
eyes fixed on His ideals, and so in every generation 
to work out their opinions and determine their 
conduct for themselves. They are to expect the 
guidance of His Spirit. But they are not to expect 
precise instructions how to translate His mind into 
particular judgments or policies. 

The Gospel record hardly ever shows Him giving 
a plain answer to a plain question. Who then can 
be saved? When shall these things be? By 
what authority doest thou these things? What 
shall I do to inherit eternal life? Is it lawful to 
give tribute to Cesar? To all such queries He 
gives no immediately satisfying reply. Instead, 
He offers to the questioner material and suggestion 
which will enable him, if he will take enough trouble, 
to provide a sufficient answer for himself. Sometimes 
this guidance takes the form of a question put to 
the questioner. One such is implied in the parables 
of the lost and found which follow the complaint 
of the Pharisees when they saw Him consorting 
with disreputable people. ‘What do you do when 
you have lost anything?’ When the time came 
for His disciples to make up their minds about 
His own Person, and before He made His own claim, 
He asked them, ‘ Who do men say—who do ye say 
—that I am?’ When He wanted to appeal to 
common sense as the corrective of a rigid tradition, 
He asked, ‘ Is it lawful on the Sabbath day to do 
good?’ To a man who wanted a quick decision 
about property He said, ‘Who made me a judge 
or divider over you?’ Then He goes down to the 
real cause of any dispute about possession. Some- 
where at the root of it will be found covetousness. 
If they are to penetrate to the inwardness of that 
which has perplexed them, will there be need of 
deep learning or great intellectual power? He 
never suggests it. And He rejects with special 


emphasis the acknowledged scholars and thinkers 
of His own time. But He makes great and con- 
tinual demand that ordinary men shall think about 
His teaching freely and justly. ‘Why even of 
yourselves judge ye not what is right?’ More 
than once He shows disappointment, not at their 
lack of knowledge, but at their slowness to follow 
His own thinking from the literal into the real. 
‘ How is it that ye did not perceive that I spake 
not unto you concerning bread?’ In time to 
come there would be among His followers men of 
learning and of trained intelligence— scribes who 
have become disciples to the kingdom of heaven.’ 
Through the labours of these the new and unfamiliar 
will grow out of the conventional and old. 

Suppose that some one had asked Him then, Is 
it right or wrong to keep slaves? What would 
His answer have been? It is plain that if His early 
followers had, using His guidance, faced this ques- 
tion for themselves (which they did not), they 
would in all sincerity have come to different con- 
clusions. And I think He would have been very 
patient with their differences. We of to-day are 
asking Him, Is it ever right to fight? And, as 
always, He makes us responsible for the answer. 
We may be sure that He is equally patient when 
Christians arrive at differing and even opposite 
conclusions. But we may be sure that He is grieved 
when He finds that some of those on the one side 
deny the sincerity and cast doubt upon the motives 
of those upon the other. 

One answer to our question which attracts by 
its very simplicity begins by declaring that war is 
an unmitigated evil, plainly abhorrent to the mind 
of Christ. So far all Christians will agree. But 
there are some who proceed from this indubitable 
premiss to argue further that armed conflict, for 
whatever cause and under whatever conditions it 
is waged, is a sin against God and a crime against 
humanity. And thus they arrive at the con- 
clusion that therefore it cannot in any circum- 
stances be right to take any part in it, or to support 
any preparation for it. They are careful to point 
out that a merely negative ‘resolve and pledge 
to take no part in another war’ is not enough. 
‘ Pacifism,’ says the Peace Pledge Union, ‘is a 
complete way of life. We cannot expect our 
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governments to be pacifists if we conduct our 
private lives and our businesses in a militaristic 
way. The best propaganda for pacificism is 
example ; and the most effective revolution is one 
which starts at the circumference and spreads 
towards the centre, not one which is imposed by 
the central authority. Pacifists should organize 
themselves in small groups for the purpose of 
studying, disseminating, and, above all, of putting 
into practice the principles of constructive pacifism.’ 
Again, no Christian would disagree. But if such 
pacifism is to be actually and practically construc- 
tive it should offer some prospect that in a world 
which still takes warfare for granted its policy 
would be effective in preventing ‘another war.’ 
It is here that their argument has so far failed to 
convince. They rely on securing a no-war pledge 
from a sufficient proportion of potential fighters in 
all countries. In that case no government would 
dare to declare war or to resist aggression. For 
otherwise they must face the certain prospect of 
dissension and violent confusion at home. But 
what will happen if only one or two nations produce 
enough conscientious objectors to force upon their 
governments a policy of non-resistance ? Can it 
be supposed that, as national tempers stand to-day, 
the aggressor nation would be so deeply impressed 
by the noble example of its victim as to follow it ? 
By total disarmament a nation would surely bring 
upon itself a burden of mischief and misery as real, 
if not at first as sanguinary, as that of war. We 
may not say of any willing sacrifice that it will 
bear no fruit. But can we reasonably hope that 
one which is imposed upon a country by a majority 
of its most high-minded members is likely to 
serve any good purpose, even the cause of peace 
itself ? 

It is easy to criticise the extreme wing of modern 
pacifists for the intolerance of their temper and the 
vehemence of their vocabulary. Much must be 
allowed to a minority who feel deeply and sincerely, 
and are often betrayed by their enthusiasm into 
extravagance of thought and language. But it is 
much harder to understand and excuse the attitude 
of some of them towards Air Raid Precautions. 
I was informed by an official of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation that ‘A.R.P. are clearly intended 
a to save our lives but to set the Air Force free 
for its job of destroying the lives of others, to aid 
Sis the militarization of the country, and to prevent 
any panic likely to lead to a demand for peace.’ 
‘In the course of a reply I pointed out that it is 
o duty of a Christian to succour distress however 

caused, that the Good Samaritan did not stop to 
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ask himself whether his act of love would ultimately 
encourage violence, and that we are to do likewise 
and to learn how to do it. But I was told that 
‘ it is not a Christian’s duty to take part in elaborate 
precautions for learning beforehand how to succour 
distress, especially when these precautions them- 
selves render the distress more likely. A.R.P. 
are intended primarily to persuade the people to 
die quietly if war comes, or, if alive, to line up 
behind the Government in the prosecution of the 
war.’ This strange interpretation of Government 
motive is noteworthy, not because it is likely to 
have any serious practical effect upon the public 
mind, but as illustrating the length to which some 
thinkers can be led by a perverse and prejudiced 
logic. 

It would be unfair to judge a movement by the 
most extreme of its exponents. But I would 
quote a penetrating criticism of the movement 
as a whole from a book by one who himself takes 
the pacifist view, but shows that he clearly under- 
stands the objections of those other Christians who 
are unable to share it. He represents the case 
against the peace pledge very fairly, and more 
forcibly than he answers it. In War and the 
Christian, p. 121, Professor C. E. Raven writes: 
‘War is evil, and as such the Christian is bound 
to labour for its disappearance. But it is not the 
only evil, nor necessarily so much more sinful than 
other elements in our social life as to call for special 
treatment. To betray the pledged word, to involve 
unwilling victims in disaster, to shirk responsi- 
bilities laid upon us by our position in the world 
of nations, these are also evils. There is rarely a 
clear-cut choice between a right and a wrong line 
of action. The Christian must weigh each case on 
its merits, doing his best to gain a true knowledge 
of the relevant facts, to strip himself of prejudices 
and self-will, to resist the pressure of mass- 
suggestion, and to seek for God’s guidance in reach- 
ing a decision.. To resolve beforehand and without 
reference to special circumstances that a particular 
course is impossible is to live not by a living faith 
but by rule and rote. There is the further point 
that even if the Christian disapproves of the actions 
of his fellow-countrymen that have built up the 
Empire, or:given us our place in India, or planted 
the Jews in Palestine, yet these are facts which 
cannot be ignored. The consequences of them 
have to be faced: the majority of our countrymen 
are certainly not prepared to leave the Empire 
undefended, to open the north-west frontier, or to 
expose the Jews to massacre. Is it Christian for 
the pacifist to flout the conviction of his fellows, 
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to refuse to carry his share of the burden, and to 
leave to others the hazards involved, doing his best to 
weaken them and yet claiming all the privileges 
which their efforts secure to them? If he wishes 
to be consistent he ought to recognize that his 
status as a British citizen, his standard of living, 
his immunity from fear and oppression are de- 
pendent upon the military establishment he con- 
demns: that the acceptance of these benefits lays 
upon him a moral obligation to contribute towards 
the armed strength which maintains them; that 
he cannot honestly take the advantages and refuse 
the conditions under which they are obtained ; 
and that if he renounces all contact with war he 
ought also to renounce his franchise and nationality. 
He cannot properly have it both ways.’ 

-This is truly said. The pacifist is indeed claiming 
the right to conduct himself as if he lived in con- 
ditions which do not yet exist, and cannot be 
established suddenly. There are hopeful signs that 
the world is awakening to the folly, the futility, 
the wickedness of war. But generations, perhaps 
centuries, must pass before the human race is 
finally set free from it, and the pacifists’ refusal 
under present conditions to fight at all will not be 
the greatest contribution to that end. Yet his 
error is a noble error, and often a brave one. Like 
all assertions in action of the freedom of individual 
conscience it deserves our admiration. But there 
are humbler, more patient, and more positive 
approaches to peace which in the end will count 
for more than his. 

The society which surrounded our Lord in His 
human life abounded in evil traditions and practices. 
He was confronted by bad government, worse 
administration, oppression of the weak, low moral 
standards of every kind, and methods of war hardly 
less horrible than those we are evolving now. All 
these things and more He appears to accept, but 
not passively. If He makes no passionate protest 
against any of them, we are not to suppose that 
He would have us be content to tolerate the inevit- 
able and permanent conditions ‘of human life. 
His way of dealing with social evils is not to attack 
them directly nor to assail them with denunciation, 
but rather to seek out their root causes and assault 
them there. 

Most wars of recent times have had their origin 
in economic pressure. Nations have ceased to fight 
about religion. But when their food supply is 
threatened, or their industries hampered for lack 
of raw material, they see no other way of securing 
their right to live but by force of arms. Is there 
no other way? We know that our earth contains 


and produces enough to support all its inhabitants 


-in decent well-being. We know that its abundance 


might be so distributed but for national selfishness, 
expressing itself in tariffs, in the paralysing com- 
plications of monetary exchange, and in other 
indirect but ever present incitements to hostility. 
Might we not begin to break through these artificial 
entanglements by applying Christian common sense 
at the vital point? When two or more nations 
confer upon some difference between them it is 
‘natural’ for each to have in mind—What do the 
others want and how can we prevent them from 
getting it? For this might they not be induced 
to substitute—What do the others need and how 
can we help them to secure it? We shall be told 
that the world is not ready to put into practice 
wisdom even as elementary as this. But if Chris- 
tians in all countries were to unite in demanding 
so simple an application of Christian principle we 
might secure at least the beginning of a change in 
the spirit of international approaches. Is there 
foresight enough in the Churches to lead such a 
movement ? 

Another general casus belli looms before us. It 
lies in the attitude of one nation to the form of 
government accepted by another. The Christian 
recognizes the right of every country to adopt its 
own form, and condemns any attempt to impose 
it upon another. But he should go further. He 
should resist in himself, and use all his influence’ 
against, the temptation (from which we of this 
country have not always been free) to criticise, 
and even to pour contempt upon, political systems 
other than our own. We hold ourselves free to 
protest against actions or policies which seem to us 
mischievous or wrong, whatever be the form of the 
government responsible for them. But to abuse 
the form itself only irritates and inflames. 

It is often forgotten that in order to make an 
end of war it is not enough to remove its causes. 
We must also find some other means of fulfilling 
the function which warfare is intended to serve. 
War is an invention as well as an instinct. It is 
unknown in the animal world, but men designed 
and have developed it in order to solve their dis- 
putes. It cannot be abolished until something else 
has been invented to take its place. In the Nine- 
teenth Century for July of this year, Professor 
Gasset, of Madrid, calls attention to the need from 
our point of view for the establishment of an 
effective system of international law. He writes: 
‘The will to peace is not of ultimate importance 
in a rational pacifism. It is necessary that this 
word should cease to signify good intentions and 
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should mean a system of new relationships between 
men. The great damage done by sentimental 
pacifism to the cause of authentic peace consisted 
in preventing us from seeing the lack of even the 
most elementary techniques necessary for this end. 
Peace, for instance, means law as a form of such 
relationship. Pacifism seemed to suppose that 
such a law existed, that it was there at the disposal 
of mankind, and that only the passions and instincts 
of violence induced us to ignore it... . Since 
there is no such theory of international law, how 
can one pretend that war should disappear? To 
pretend that things should happen magically 
because we wish them may well be described as 
frivolous and immoral. Only that desire is moral 
which is accompanied by a severe endeavour to 
prepare the means for a practical execution.’ Here 
is a much needed warning against the danger that 
peace movements may suffer from one-sided and 
unintelligent idealism. 

But the will to fight has a source deeper than 
any that can be found in economics or politics or 
lack of law. It must be sought in the realm of 
character, where the followers of Christ should be 
specially called to deal with it. Why is it that 
men and women retain in adult life the pugnacity 
and selfishness which all would admit to be marks 
of immaturity characteristic of ill-disciplined chil- 


dren ? If we were all educated on well-thought-out 
Christian principles should we not grow out of the 
childish petulance and greed that drives us into 
war? Clearly the world has not grownup. Indeed, 
it has been declared that its average psychological’ 
age corresponds to that of a child of fourteen. We 
have learned in these days how much mischief is 
wrought in later life by traditional methods of 
dealing with natural instincts in early youth. If 
they are merely forced down, they will assert them- 
selves in after years with greater potency and more 
poisonous results. Out of repression spring un- 
conscious cruelty and instinctive resort to violence. 
We know now that it is possible so to train these 
deep, unconscious forces that they may harness 
themselves to constructive activities. But we do 
not yet use our knowledge. When we realize the 
special concern of Christianity in establishing a 
wiser technique of early training we shall be in 
sight of deliverance from world chaos. 

Such are the avenues opening out before us 
towards the goal of peace, an intelligent economic 
appeasement, a respect for a nation’s right to choose 
its own form of government, a clearer conception 
of international law, and a closer study and practice 
of the means by which the natural impulses of the 
young can be both satisfied and led. There is no 
surer and no shorter way. 
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Mirainibus Wuerisque. 
Milk and Water. 


By THE REVEREND STUART ROBERTSON, M.A., 
LISBON. 


‘ The sincere milk of the word.’—1 P 2?. 


Portucat is a little country not very well known 
_ to English folk ; which is a pity, for it is very well 
worth knowing. Some think it is a bit of Spain ! 
Sometimes I get letters addressed, ‘ Lisbon, Spain,’ 
which is as bad as writing, ‘ Edinburgh, England.’ 
It is not a bit of Spain. Spain is full of war ; 
Portugal is quiet, busy, and prosperous—in fact, 
it is one of the few countries in Europe that are so. 
Tt enjoys a delightful climate, and possesses many 
lovely places. One of the loveliest and best known 
is Sintra, with its two palaces, one high above the 
_ town ; the other, an old Moorish palace on the main 
quare, with its wealth of trees and tropical plants 
_ and flowers. 


i | 


I wish to tell you a story of Sintra. Once King 
John 11. of Portugal wished that on a certain day 
of national rejoicing the fountain in the square 
should flow, not with water, but with milk. So 
he ordered that everybody in Sintra should bring 
a jar of milk and pour it into the reservoir that 
supplied the fountain, so that when it was turned 
on the fountain would flow with milk. 

All the poor folk of the countryside came in to 
see this great sight and to drink at the fountain of 
milk. There was great expectation, and the square 
was crowded. But when the fountain began to 
flow, it was not milk that came out, but just water 
as usual ! 

What had happened? Why, this. Somebody 
had said to himself, ‘If everybody else brings 
milk, it won’t matter if I bring water. Among so 
much milk a little water won’t be noticed.’ So 
he popped in a jarful of water and thought he was 
very clever. Unfortunately he was not the only 
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one that had this bright idea. It had occurred to 
everybody else as well, each thinking he didn’t 
matter; and so the King’s plan was baffled and 
crowds of poor folk sorely disappointed. 

It would have been just as bad—I think it would 
have been even worse !—if not all but only half 
the people had poured in water, for then the fountain 
would have flowed with milk and water, which is a 
most unsatisfying mixture. It looks like milk and 
tastes like nothing on earth. It wouldn’t have 
encouraged the people to do what we are advised 
to do to-day— Drink more milk.’ Nobody likes 
milk and water. When we want to say somebody 
is feeble and ineffective, we say, ‘ He is a very milk- 
and-water sort of person,’ and everybody knows 
what that means. Milk and water is neither nice 
nor beneficial, so while the Government campaign 
to get people to drink more milk, it takes steps to 
ensure that dairies still flow with pure milk, and 
punishes sharply any dairyman who waters the milk. 

Now God wants all the world to drink freely of 
what St. Peter calls ‘the pure milk of the word.’ 
It would soon be a very different world if it did. 
Why doesn’t it ? Because it isn’t getting it. The 
fountain of Christian life is not flowing milk but 
milk and water and the gracious purpose of the 
King of Heaven is baffled, as the King of Portugal’s 
purpose was baffled long ago at Sintra; and in 
just the same way. In our lives we water down 
the commands of our Lord and the world is not 
attracted by milk-and-water Christianity. How can 
it be? It judges Christianity by Christians. ‘ With 
God is the fountain of life,’ but it flows through 
us, and if we dilute it in our lives the generous 
love of God is thwarted. 

Why doesn’t the Church count for more? Be- 
cause many bring to its worship silent lips and 
listless minds and grudging hands. Because so 
many say, ‘I don’t matter,’ and instead of bringing 
their best, pour in water, and water down the 
Church’s witness and power. 

Why has the League of Nations failed so sadly ? 
Because not all the nations brought to its counsels 
sincere goodwill and honest unselfish purposes. 
So what came out of it was as feeble as milk and 
water. 

Think this out. What happened at Sintra is 
happening to-day. Then think. ‘What am I 
putting into my home, into my school, into my 
Church?’ Js it your best, or are you thinking 
lazily, ‘among so many one doesn’t matter’? 
One does matter. One always matters. You 
matter, and you are helping to baffle the Lord 
Jesus if you are a milk-and-water disciple. 
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Builders of that City. 


By THE REVEREND JOHN WILDING, B.A., 
Kine’s Norton. 


“I saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down 
out of heaven from God.’—Rev 21? (R.V.). 


It was three o’clock on a September morning in 
the year 1666 when there came a knocking at the 
door of a famous man. ‘ Please sir, there’s a 
terrible fire. Would you get up and look at it ?’ 
Samuel Pepys got up, looked at the fire for a while, 
and went back to bed again. Five days later he 
stood and watched that terrible fire just coming to 
an end. It was the Great Fire of London which 
began in a baker’s shop in Pudding Lane, lasted 
for five days and nights, and burnt down 1300 
houses and 89 churches. A large part of London was 
left a heap of smouldering ruins, including the great 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The name of the man who rebuilt St. Paul’s is 
known to all—Sir Christopher Wren. He not only 
rebuilt St. Paul’s, but fifty-two other churches as 
well, so that wherever we go in the heart of London 
we see some of his splendid work. Now what many 
people do not know is this: He would have done 
still more splendid work if only people had given 
him the chance. He saw what terrific destruction 
the fire had done. The old wooden houses and the 
old familiar narrow streets were gone. A great 
space in the heart of the city was cleared of every 
building. Then this great man had a great idea. 
Why not take advantage of this clearance and 
build better and more wisely ? Within a few days 
he drew up a plan for the rebuilding of London 
which would have made it one of the finest and most 
handsome cities in the world. The space within 
the old city walls was roughly ovalin shape. At one 
end was Ludgate and at the other was Aldgate. 
These two points Wren planned to join by a broad, 
straight road which would pass St. Paul’s, the 
Guildhall, and the Royal Exchange. There was 
also to be another fine road from Ludgate to the - 
Tower. Streets were to cross these roads at right 
angles, with open spaces at the cross-roads, and the 
churches were to be placed where they could be 
clearly seen. Seizing this wonderful chance to re- 
plan, Wren would have made a wonderful London. 

But what happened? Men were too selfish to 
listen. Every man was too keen to get his own 
house rebuilt and to get his own business going 
again to listen to talk of a beautiful London. So 
as hurriedly as possible they rushed up their houses, 
badly built and placed in the old narrow crooked 
streets as before. In the last fifty years we have 
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had to spend thousands of pounds in widening the 
streets and making them safe for traffic just be- 
cause after the disaster men were too concerned 
with their own affairs to think of the general good 
or of the needs of the future. 

Something like this has happened in the lifetime 
of your fathers and mothers. From 1914-1918 the 
Great War raged and destroyed so many lives and 
so much in life. We all thought that when it was 
over the nations would join together to build a 
better world. But each was too busy with its 
own concerns to trouble much about a general plan, 
and so we are still living in the old narrow, ugly, 
dangerous ways. That hope of a better world, 
however, must not be forgotten, nor must we forget 
to do our part toward bringing it to pass. One of 
our hymns says that the new world for which we 
hope is like a great city which has to be built : 

We are builders of that city, 
All our joys and all our groans 
Help to rear its shining ramparts, 
All our lives are building-stones. 
It is God who planned that city, and He will use 
you and me in the work of building if we live and 
love as He taught us in Jesus Christ. As we live 
to help one another and to serve Him we shall be 
making the world a more beautiful and happy and 
safe place to live in, more like the place which He 
planned it to be. 


The Christian Year. 
EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Love of Jesus. 

“Whom having not seen, ye love.’—1 P 1°. 


Henry Drummond has told of a young girl whose 
grace of character was the wonder of those who 
knew her. She wore on her neck a locket which 
no one was allowed to open. One day, in a moment 
of unusual confidence, a friend was allowed to 

' touch its spring and learn its secret. She saw 
_ written these words: Whom having not seen, I love. 
_ The spring of all that is purest and best in the 
Jong Christian story is there. This is true both 
_ of the individual Christian and of the Christian 
_ community. Whatever there is in the past to 
make us proud of the Christian name—alas, that 
_there should be so many things which only make 
us hang our heads in sadness—all finds its explana- 
tion here: ‘ the love of Christ constraineth us.’ 
This is, of course, both very familiar and very 
‘sacred, which makes a double difficulty for any 
one who would say anything about it. 
__ 1, Let us remind ourselves once more that, as 
great theologian was never tired of saying, Christ 
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is the whole of Christianity ; He is the whole of it 
on the Divine side, as the right attitude to Him is 
the whole of it on the human side. We say some- 
times of a man who has mastered a subject that he 
knows it ‘from A to Z.’ In the New Testament 
Jesus is called ‘ Alpha and Omega.’ But ‘ Alpha 
and Omega’ are, of course, only Greek for A and 
Z. So that to know Christ is to know all that 
Christianity means; at least it is to leave out 
nothing that is essential. When we invite a man 
to become a Christian we are not asking him to 
put his name at the foot of a creed, to conform to 
a particular mode of worship, to espouse a cause 
or to work for an ideal. These things may all 
come later, but they are not the first things. To 
be a Christian means—one cannot put it too simply 
to put it truly—to give oneself in love and loyalty 
to Jesus. 

Are not the master-forces of life always personal ? 
Let a man look back over his own life and he will 
see that, whether for good or for ill, he owes most 
not to principles or ideas but to somebody. ‘ Ideas,’ 
says George Eliot, ‘are often poor ghosts; our 
sun-filled eyes cannot discern them; they pass 
athwart us in thin vapour, and cannot make 
themselves felt. But sometimes they are made 
flesh ; they breathe upon us with warm breath, 
they touch us with soft responsive hands, they 
look at us with sad sincere eyes, and speak to us 
in appealing tones; they are clothed in a living 
human soul, with all its conflicts, its faith, and its 
love. Then their presence is a power.’ Our literature 
is full of the same great truth. ‘ Humanity, says 
Dr. John Watson, ‘ Humanity does not need morals. 
It needs motives. Men see their duty in every land 
and age with surpassing clearness. No man con- 
demns the good, he simply leaves it undone. No 
man defends the evil, he simply does it. Our moral 
machinery is complete, but it is motionless.’ 

Among the many disciples of Mazzini who laid 
down their lives that Italy might be one and might 
be free, one of the earliest and the most beloved 
was Jacopo Ruffini. 

O Giuseppe, this shall be my flower, 

That I died first for thee! No other soul 

Shall come before me to that unlit goal, 

Or take pre-eminence of me of this hour! 

And this shall be my crown through all the days 
Hereafter, when men speak of thee thy due, 
And speak thy name, they will speak my name 

too, 

And say, ‘ Mazzini loved him,’ 

Stronger than all other ties, stronger even than 

the love of freedom or of Italy, was the love which 

bound Ruffini to his master. 
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2. Let us watch how that great idea has worked 
in Christian history. Always the mainspring of 
Christian life and service has been devotion to 
Jesus ; it is at that source the lamp has been fed. 

(1) We go back to the first days: ‘ He appointed 
twelve, that they might be with him ’—it was so 
that the Christian Church began. The bond of 
union was the tie with Jesus. It not only kept the 
disciples together, it determined everything. When 
they could be sure of nothing else, this at least was 
clear—nothing must separate them from their 
Lord. ‘If I must die with thee,’ said Peter, ‘I 
will not deny thee’ ; and though, as we know, his 
faith failed, Peter meant what he said—meant it 
with all the passion of his soul. ‘ Let us also go,’ 
said Thomas, ‘ that we may die with him.’ And the 
two spoke for the Twelve ; on that last sad journey 
to Jerusalem they were afraid, but they followed. 
This was the one thing that Jesus seems to have cared 
about. ‘Follow me, He said; ‘come unto me’ 
and when to His question, ‘ Lovest thou me?’ a 
disciple could answer, ‘ Lord, thou knowest that I 
love thee,’ on him Jesus was ready to lay all manner 
of service. 

(2) And as it was in the beginning so has it 
been through the centuries. The friends of Jesus 
have often quarrelled among themselves, but in a 
very real sense they have always been one in Him. 
Listen to Polycarp in the second century : ‘ Swear,’ 
said his Roman judge, ‘and I will set thee at 
liberty ; renounce the Christ.’ ‘Eighty and six 
years have I served Him,’ said the old man, ‘ and 
He never did me any wrong; how then can I 
blaspheme my King, my Saviour?’ Listen to 
Thomas a Kempis in the fifteenth century : 


What can the world profit thee without Jesus? 

To be without Jesus is a grievous hell; and to be 
with Jesus a sweet paradise. 

If Jesus be with thee, no enemy shall be able to 
hurt thee. 

He that findeth Jesus findeth a good reat 
yea, a good above all good. 

And he that loseth Jesus loseth overmuch, yea, 
more than the whole world. 

Most poor is he who liveth without Jesus ; 
most rich who is dear to Jesus. 


and he 


(3) It is easier, perhaps, in a matter of this kind 
to speak of other days than of our own, and of other 
men than of ourselves; nevertheless, what has 
been said of the past is true also of the present. 

When the private papers and letters of Collier of 
Manchester—a man so distinguished among his 
fellows for the strength and ardour of his affection 
for the poor—were gone through, there was almost 


a shock of surprise at the passion which, like a 
sacred fire, still shone in those old, dead records. 
What was it that held him to the task through 
the long and difficult years? There is only one 
answer—Whom having not seen, he loved. He had 
known in his own heart the love that would not let 
him go, and his life was his response.t 

*-In Mr. George Woden’s newly published novel, 
Happiness Has No Story, the author makes Quentin 
Macrae say: ‘And I was thinking: surely it is 
this capacity of loving, this experience of bliss at 
its highest, in its noblest sense, which is our promise 
of immortality. Love is a word so often used, 
often misused and degraded ; it has so many inter- 
pretations ; but at its best, its purest, I feel it 
comes from God; it is far beyond weight and 
measurement and calculation, entirely spiritual, 
and more precious than all else, greater even than 
knowledge, for it transcends mere knowing. Is it to 
be at the mercy of a chemical change in our bodies ? 
But the Bible says all these things better than we 
can. And love is all Christ’s teaching.’ 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Christ’s Purpose. 


‘TI am come to send fire on the earth; and what 


will I, if it be already kindled? But I have a baptism 
to be baptized with; and how am I straitened till 
it be accomplished !’—Lk 124 °9, 

‘I have come to set the earth on fire,’ said the 
Master, ‘ but oh, it 1s slow to kindle! I must lay 
down My life in the adventure, and until that offer- 
ing is paid My heart can have no ease.’ Such an 
utterance, in its fierce eagerness, may seem out of 
keeping with the temper of One who to all the 
burdened offered rest, and who, even on the night 
before He suffered, could say—‘ My peace I give 
unto you.’ But though in Him this high gift of 
patience was supreme, our text reminds us that 
impatience also had a place; and the mingling of 
rest of heart with vehement desire was part of His 
secret in commanding the devotion of men. 

There is nothing in which we differ from each 
other more than in the quickness of our response to 
certain appeals: some of us are composed of very 
stiff clay, whilst others are like quicksilver, glancing 
and mobile, breaking and re-forming at a touch. 
A landscape which one man might tepidly approve as 
‘very pretty’ intoxicates an artist’s imagination 
like wine, with its glow of colour or its sombre gloom 
and the sweeping lines of hill and sea. As Browning 
exclaims : 


The sudden blood of these men! at a word— 
Praise them, it boils, or blame them, it boils too. 
1G. Jackson, The Guests of God, 39. 


offender He declared that 
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This quick response is often associated with 
shallowness and lack of substance in a man’s 
nature, which may flare like fire in brushwood, and 
in half an hour burn itself out; but this is not 
always so, and in great natures such heat of feeling 
may persist to the end of life. To the burning 
heart of Jesus the torpor of His fellows was a con- 
tinual perplexity: the fault which He found with 
the world was not only that ugly and cruel things 
were done and weak creatures outraged, but that 
no one seemed to care. When He heard of wrongs 
done to a child His passion blazed; and of the 
‘it was better that a 


great millstone was hanged about his neck and that 


he was drowned in the depths of the sea.’ And on 
the other hand, when hot-blooded, vulgar folk 
scrambled somehow into the Kingdom, we are told 
that He ‘ exulted in spirit,’ and thanked the Father 
who ‘hides these things from the wise and the 
clever and reveals them unto babes.’ To Him 
nothing was dumb or without meaning, and every 
region of experience had its own interest. The 
disciples, though they often blundered, possessed 
something of the same quality, they knew how to 
love and how to hate, to praise and to condemn; in 
their universe also there were contrasts of light and 
dark, and everything was not blurred and subdued 
into one indiscriminate grey. Of the indifferent it 
seemed as if even He could make nothing. It is 
here that reformers in all generations have been 
brought to a stand: they also would like to set 
the earth on fire, but the selfish caution and 
scepticism of the world are against them, and 
Christina Rossetti, in her passionate outcry: 
‘Earth, earth, earth, thy cold is keen !’—is merely 
paraphrasing the exclamation of our Lord. 

Aman can only kindle such moral fire as is in him, 
and if his ardour is shortlived his influence is soon 
atanend. It was said of the great Chalmers by a 
friend that ‘ everything he did was done heartily,’ 
and if he desired heavenly blessings he ‘ panted’ 


for them. It is little wonder that such a spirit 


_ Swept men along with it; and on a kinglier level 
_ this is what the Gospels report of our Lord. To 
“His eager looking it seemed as if every bush 
burned with fire, as if every life had a surrounding 
halo of divine attendance. ‘Look at this child,’ 
= said, pushing forward a boy who was holding 

is hand, “and see how frankly he trusts an un- 
known stranger like Myself: that is the way in 
which God ought to be trusted, and children like 

_ this always see His Face.’ With this gift of eager- 

ess Jesus flung Himself upon the life of men: as 
ugustine says: ‘He tarried not but ran, crying 
oud by His words and deeds, by His life and 
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death that we should return to God.’ He made 
Himself eyes for those who could not yet see: 
by His sureness He helped men to be sure, and when 
He found them slack and indifferent His eagerness 
had to stand for theirs until their own awoke. 

A life so managed involved a constant drain 
on heart and nerve, and the Gospels supply distinct 
indications that Jesus prematurely flagged in 
strength. To Him, a youth of only thirty, it was 
said, ‘Thou art not yet fifty years old’; and in 
the closing scene, a passing stranger had to be 
commandeered to carry His Cross. ‘My soul is 
exceeding sorrowful so that I am like to die,’ He 
had said in the Garden. This does not mean that 
His mood grew sombre, or that, as foolish people 
have asserted, Jesus never smiled. Even on His 
last night He seems to have spoken freely* of ‘ My 
joy,’ as if it were near to utterance. At Pentecost, 
Peter quoted as descriptive of Him the words— 
‘Thou hast made me full of gladness with Thy 
countenance.’ What peculiarly gladdened Jesus 
was to see others made glad, to see sullenness 
departing and a life won for hope and goodness ; 
and in this way, even in His lifetime on earth, He 
‘ saw of the travail of His soul and was satisfied.’ 

This eagerness of His did not remain in the 
region of mere feeling—of passionate desire, and 
ready sympathy and noble indignation: from the 
days of Temptation in the Wilderness at least He 
had had in view what He here calls His ‘ Baptism’ 
—that grim plunge down into the chill waters out 
of sight, where it looked as if death had proved 
the stronger. ‘I have a baptism to be baptized 
with,’ said Jesus, ‘and my heart has no ease until 
my task is accomplished.’ 

There was no ambiguity about the end which 
He had in view, for He was ‘ manifested to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of Himself. From the 
beginning of His ministry His activities had all 
been marked by.the one character; for in every- 
thing He thrust Himself into the conditions of 
distressed men in order to bring them relief. But 
though this vicarious temper was always central 
in Him, it was only at the Cross that it shone forth 
beyond the reach of mistake, for there the Man 
and His interests pass out of sight, and love and 
sacrifice for others blaze out with nothing to 
obscure. When a loving and adoring woman once 
emptied a flask of costly ointment over His head, 
glad that at length she had found a worthy use for 
all its hoarded fragrance, the disciples grumbled in 
protest, but the Master averred that her deed and 
His were close of kin. ‘ Wheresoever this gospel 
is proclaimed, what this woman has done will be 
mentioned,’ for her spendthrift act and Mine are 
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of like origin, since love refuses to keep anything 
back. When it gives it must give everything. 
This passion of self-emptying was Christ’s chosen 
instrument for setting the earth on fire, and through- 
out the centuries it has never ceased to operate. 

Carlyle said to Emerson as they walked on the 
moors about Craigenputtock, ‘ Christ died upon the 
Tree ; that built Dunscore Kirk yonder’ ; ay—and 
it has wrought results of more enduring moment. 
It is the secret of all that is noblest in the world of 
to-day, since it is for this cause that men and 
women are living ‘ not to themselves, but to Him 
who died for them and rose again.’ 

There are many ways in which the Cross has 
been estimated by thinkers, but this was Christ’s 
own way. He taught His friends to recognize in 
it not a wholly new thing, but the culmination of 
His long passion of desire. He had come to set 
the whole earth on fire, and the flame which burned 
in Him had not been extinguished by the sodden- 
ness of the world in which He laboured; but now 
it reached its height on Calvary. Here power is 
matched with power ; the stolid disregard of men 
with this eager purpose, the forces of self-interest 
with this passion of redeeming pity, scepticism and 
despair with this living hope for all. If in any of 
us He has lighted up a kindred flame, we surely 
owe it to Him that we should work not negligently 
or with half our heart, but with heat and confidence 
like His own ; for, apart from this, there is no sure 
hope for righteousness of covering the earth.t 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


The World and the Will. 


By THE REVEREND Davip H. C. Reap, B.D., 
COLDSTREAM. 


‘ And the world passeth away, and the lust thereof : 


but he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.’— 
Tepnes 2 

If we are normal human beings we see both the 
good and the evil in the world. Sometimes we 
look out and catch at the laughter of a child, the 
singing of the birds, the devotion of a friend. 
Our heart leaps in response to the great pageant 
of music and painting and drama. ‘ God’s in His 
heaven: all’s right with the world.’ At other 
moments all that we can hear is ‘the still, sad 
music of humanity’ and the human drama seems 
to us a meaningless procession of puppets mani- 
pulated by a blind and malignant power. 


As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods ; 
They kill us for their sport. 


1W.M. Macgregor, Christ and the Church, 56. 


At one moment we look out over the world o! 
Nature and feel with Wordsworth the “sense ot 
something far more deeply interfused*?; and at 
other moments we are in more cordial ‘agreement 
with Mr. Aldous Huxley who has suggested that 
Wordsworth would have found little of the calm 
and serenity of the Cumberland moors in the fierce 
and squalid chaos of the tropical jungle. . = 

Unless, then, our experience deceives us, there 
are two worlds. And if we turn to the Word o! 
God we find our experience echoed in this most 
realistic of all books. Nothing that our<deepest 
pessimism can conceive can equal the cold=bloodec 
realism with which this book describes a world tha 
has fallen into sin. Our fathers read the Scripture: 
and the book of human nature, and they called it 
Total Depravity. Whatever they meant byuxit, i: 
it for us who have smelt the whiff of poison gas; anc 
seen children bombed from the air, to soften the 
accusation ? v 

But the Bible also tells us of the other world— 
the world which God created and pronounced to be 
very good. How did it all begin? How does thi 
world exist in the mind of God, the Creator o' 
heaven and earth? ‘The Lord God planted : 
garden eastward in Eden; and there he put th 
man whom he had formed.’ There is the world a: 
it issues from the divine heart that loved™it int 
existence. All the qualities of a good: garden 
harmony, variety, profusion, beauty, order, re 
straint. This is the will of God. And it is becaust 
we have our spiritual home in such a garden that 
our hearts thrill in response to every re-createc 
fragment in this world of men and women.” | 

These two mysteriously contrasting aspects ©: 
the world are deeply embedded in the text. Fo: 
when St. John talks of the ‘ world’ he means tht 
society that has been created by the will of man 
But the other world—the world that correspond: 
to our deepest desires and our highest ideals—is thi 
world that is moulded to the will of God. Anc 
St. John describes it in a flash of inspiration— 
‘ He that doeth the will of God.’ On the one side 
‘ the world and the lust thereof’ ; and on the other 
‘he that doeth the will of God.’ What, then, doe: 
he have to say about these two worlds ? Perhaps, a: 
we look, we shall find the Christian answer to the 
problem of the existence of good and evil. 

I said the Christian answer ; for there are many 
answers offered to us to-day. There is the simple 
answer of the pessimist who saw everything tha‘ 
was made—and behold it was very bad. This i 
the world that is reflected in so much moderr 
writing. Accept that solution if you like—at the 
expense of that light within that you know to be 
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eternally true. Then there is the equally easy 
answer of the optimist ; these ostrich-like religions 
that refuse to recognize the reality of evil. No 
wonder such cults are popular. We do not like it ; 

_ therefore, it isn’t there. There will always be an 
audience for the exponents of this philosophy. 
Then, again, you may recognize both good and 
evil, and seek refuge from what you hate in flight. 
The cloister is always ready to receive those who 
have abandoned the attempt to see the will of 
God done on earth. But the monastic life is a 
mere postponing of the problem; not an answer. 
And so there are those who say that there is no 
answer. Both good and evil are realities—they are 
co-equal, and co-eternal. God and the Devil share 
the universe between them. 

These are the voices that blow in upon us from 
all sides. What then is the answer of the Christian 
faith ?. We have heard the word of man. Let us 
hear the Word of God. And the one who has 
heard it—the Christian believer—sees the world in 
its naked reality, good and evil. He knows the 
full tragedy of the situation ‘here where men sit 
and hear each other groan.’ He knows how our 
civilization is a kind of Frankenstein which man 
has created but cannot control. Yet there, staring 
into the very maelstrom of hate—he proclaims the 
sovereignty of the God of love. This is the message 
which John Calvin stamped on the soul of the 
Church. God and the Devil are not co-equal 
powers dicing eternally for the souls of men. 
Christian faith looks fearlessly at the world and the 
lust thereof, and sees it rotten to the core. But in 
that very core there is reared up God’s immortal 
answer to the problem of evil—the Cross of Jesus 
Christ. The Christian sees both good and evil, 

but dares through twenty centuries of blood and 
confusion to proclaim the ultimate triumph of good. 
_ Some one once said that this Christian faith is 
like shutting your eyes and taking a jump. Yes, 
the Christian faith always means taking a jump, 
but it never means shutting your eyes. Let us see 
what support the Apostle gives us as a kind of 
-yaulting-pole to help us over the stream of doubt. 
_ First of all, the temporary nature of human life 
and values. ‘The world passeth away and the 
lust thereof.’ Human society is a rich and powerful 
creation. It presses on us night and day with its 
c ds. It rears great buildings, offers great 
riches, closes in on us with an ever-increasing din. 
But the most important thing of all to remember 
about it is that it passes away. 
~The man who anchors his soul in this world’s 
sods is doomed to an eternal disappointment. 
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I once saw a boy in London trying to run up the 
moving staircase in the Underground. Only, the 
one he was running up was the one that was coming 
down. It looked as if he were fighting a losing 
battle, but actually so long as he kept at it he was 
gaining ground. We are like that. We’ve got to 
realize that the world is a moving staircase, coming 
down. The moment we cease to be alert, with 
loins girded, we begin to travel downwards. But 
we are set on it with a desire in our hearts to go 
up. Where is the power we must hang on to, to 
help us to goup? We must find some permanence 
to lay hold of in a transitory world. ‘The world 
passeth away and the lust thereof—but he that 
doeth the will of God abideth for ever.’ 

Who are these people who are said to be firmly 
fixed in the welter of a changing world? They are 
just those who are linked on to the only inde- 
structible reality in the universe—the will of God. 

What strange ideas we have about the will of 
God. A mining disaster occurs. A hundred men 
lose their lives. Men shrug their shoulders and 
mutter something about the will of God, when 
perhaps a more resolute use of the will of man might 
have prevented the accident. We say ‘ God’s will 
be done’ as if it were the last gesture of weary re- 
signation to the inevitable. When Jesus taught us 
to pray ‘Thy will be done,’ He wasn’t teaching 
us quiet acquiescence in the face of disaster. It is 
a positive prayer for the unfolding of the great 
programme of God’s goodness. ‘Thy will be 
done’ is not a kind of epitaph to be inscribed on the 
tombstones of our departed hopes and ambitions, 
but a motto to be emblazoned on the banners of 
the Church militant on earth. 

We are quite convinced that human life is 
transitory. Are we equally convinced that God’s 
will must eventually be done? That the Kingdom 
of God will dawn in spite of the whole machinery 
of human sin grinding in the opposite direction ? 
We would like to be able to catch hold of that. To 
join in the current that is flowing in the right 
direction. And so God has made it very real. 

Abstractions are little use to us. When we are 
in trouble, one friend is worth a whole library of 
good counsel. The human race has never been 
without its priests and prophets, directing men and 
women ‘to the will of God. But the divine love 
had to find a new and unbelievable way into the 
stubborn heart of man. And so it came to pass 
that the song of the angels was heard on earth ; and 
a Figure stepped forth on the stage of history—a 
Man like ourselves. ‘Lo, I come to do thy will, 
O God.’ 
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Here, then, is what we need—the will of God made 
flesh and blood. We can see Him—a boy in the 
Temple— I must be about my Father’s business’ ; 
on the lake with His friends—‘ My meat is to do 
the will of him that sent me.’ But, ‘He was 
crucified, dead, and buried.’ Where was that loving 
will of God when the body of Jesus was laid in the 
tomb ? Isn’t this the final bitter triumph of the 
will of man? The answer rises from the shades of 
death. He stands forth on Easter morning with 
the spoils of sin and death in His victorious hands. 
That wooden cross—the symbol of the sinful will 
of man—has long ago crumbled into dust. ‘ But 
he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.’ 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Golden Hope of Peace. 


By THE REVEREND R. W. STEWART, B.D. B.Sc., 
KILLERMONT. 

“They shall beat their swords into plowshares, and 
their spears into pruninghooks.’—Mic 43. 

Every Armistice Sunday sermon may rightly 
begin by some reference to the tragedy that is 
recalled. On this day thousands still think of 
husbands, brothers, lovers whom they lost, and 
grief’s wounds bleed afresh. There are homes in 
every parish where men are still enduring daily 
weakness and pain from injuries received more 
than twenty years ago. And besides personal 
heartache there is the indubitable impoverishment 
of communal life; for war took its toll of more 
than an average proportion of men with the finest 
gifts of leadership and the most unselfish courage, 
who would now have been bringing the ripeness of 
their strength and wisdom to the service of their 
fellows. 

More and more, however, as the past recedes, 
this Sunday becomes one on which men’s eyes look 
forward with the hope that war shall become like 
one of the dimly understood horrors of earlier ages 
and peace be perpetual. It is a fact curiously 
unnoticed, that, though the fear of war has been so 
prominent in recent years, Britain has since the 
Great War had a longer period of unbroken peace 
than it has enjoyed for hundreds of years. 

These words of the Hebrew prophet, ‘ They shall 
beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears 
into pruninghooks’ are living words, not only 
because they ring with music, but because they set 
the problem of civilization in its barest terms. 
They raise no complicated considerations of markets 
or the balance of power; but state the simple 
fact that mankind struggling for subsistence has to 


choose between war and peace. In a poor peasant 
community a man possessing a bit of iron, precious 
and hard to come by, can take it to a blacksmith 
and have it made either into a weapon or a tool, 
not both. The complex society of to-day is very 
different, yet the ancient poetry gets to the same 
elemental fact as the latest catchword, ‘ Butter or 
guns.’ 

Doubtless to many all talk about the establish- 
ment of peace sounds thin and unreal at a time 
when Europe is engaged in a feverish race of re- 
armament, and any precarious measure of prosperity 
in business and industry depends largely upon 
munition orders. But is hope to be abandoned ? 

1. It is true that there is discouragement in the 
fact that throughout all history are strewn eloquent 
protests against war that have had no effect. One 
of the most beautiful and touching tragedies of 
ancient Greece, for example, was the play written 
by Euripides with this object. In his day the 
citizens of Athens were eager to start a campaign. 
He fancied that their appetite for military glory 
came partly from their admiration of Homer’s 
heroic poetry about the Trojan War, and he resolved 
to make a poem of his own on that subject, and 
wrote the play called The Trojan Women. ‘There 
he describes with moving power the fate of the 
princesses of Troy, torn from their homes to be 
slaves and grind corn and bear children for the 
victorious Greeks; and he recalls by dark hints 
how few of the conquerors ever reached home, how 
they mostly perished on the rocky storm-swept 
coasts. That, he meant to say, and not glory, 
is the real truth about the Trojan War, about any 
war. Euripides’ play is one of the treasures of 
literature ; it has been studied by generations of 
scholars ; in its translation it still holds the stage in 
modern theatres. But it has not stopped war. 

Or think of Europe at the time of the revival 
of learning and of the Reformation. One of its 
foremost scholars then was Erasmus, to whom it 
seemed as if the rediscovery and study of the wisdom 
of the ancients must set the feet of the nations on 
a new path of reasonableness and virtue. He was 
the kind of man who would have singled out as 
among the worst things in the last war the destruc- 
tion of the library at Louvain and of the cathedral 
at Rheims, and the death in their bloom of poets 
like Rupert Brooke, though he also saw the horror 
of war’s effect on common life. Few could write 
so clearly and to the point, and his books had a 
large circulation. One was a protest against war— 
‘a thing so savage that it becomes wild beasts 
rather than men, so pestilent that it blights at once 
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all morality, so unjust that it can be best waged by 
tuffians, so impious that it has nothing in common 
with Christ. > One could not wish the case against 
war better put than Erasmus put it, in vain, five 
hundred years ago. 

And shortly before the last war the whole world 
was discussing Norman Angel’s book, The Great 
Illusion. It was a simple proof, afterwards amply 
and sadly confirmed by experience, that war could 
bring no profit to the victors; that it would never 
pay better to win a war than to keep peace. It is 
indeed discouraging to find that so many noble 
and persuasive arguments against war have been 
made in the past without result. 

2. It is a reason, however, for new hopefulness 
to-day that two new considerations have come 
to reinforce the ancient protest, and make the revolt 
of human feelings and reason against war come 
to be what Mr. Garvin pronounces ‘a movement 
incomparably more powerful and systematic than 
civilization has seen up to now.’ One is the birth 
of a new conscience on the subject. The phrase 
“ wameguilt’ expresses the fact that to the modern 
mind war suggests guilt rather than glory. War 
is now felt to be a sin rather than a calamity. The 
first Armistice Day brought, on the whole, feelings 
of relief rather than of triumph. The argument 
about war guilt has produced many pleas of inno- 
cence, but the general idea is lodged in the minds 
of all nations. Modern men could never call a war 
a ‘ crusade,’ like the knights who gaily painted the 
Cross on their shields and sallied forth to slay the 
Turk. It comes as a shock to-day to read in Lord 
Tweedsmuir’s account of the gallant Montrose 
that the lowland army near Perth advanced to the 
battlecry ‘ Jesus.’ In former times it was quite 
easy and usual to have the conviction that a war 
was a righteous cause, a course dictated by honour, 
patriotism, loyalty, proper pride. It is not too 
Much to say that now the human conscience is 
desperately uneasy about the whole business of 
fighting, and one can hardly conceive a war in 
which multitudes, perhaps the majority, would not 
have troubled unhappy searchings of heart as to 

= way of duty and right. Is not this ground for 
large hopefulness ? 

_ The other consideration is the growing idea of a 
wider loyalty than mere patriotism. The idea of 
yalty may be said to rest on the truth that it is 
better to be a part than a whole. An ant that lives 
an ordered community is more wonderful than 
an independent beetle ; bees in their hive are on a 
bigher footing than butterflies. .A member of a 
nae: has a larger, richer life than one who 
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is alone in the world. And a man will be a better 
father for being a good citizen and a better citizen 
if he is also a patriot.» Such loyalties in their widen- 
ing circles do not clash, but include and strengthen 
one another. Mussolini, whose perception of this 
truth may be limited, still uses it in his speech- 
making tours. In each town he contrives to bring 
in some allusion to its particular history, and thus 
fuse pride in local tradition with pride in the nation. 
So a Scot’s special pride in being a Highlander or a 
Borderer is part of his general pride of race; and 
national pride is not checked by the reflection that 
the nation is only part of a world-wide empire. 
In China to-day the brightest sign for the future 
is said to be that on the top of the ancient loyalty 
to family and clan is growing the new conception 
of loyalty to the nation. 

It is true that the present revival of narrow racial 
and national sentiment in many countries may 
seem to throw a doubt on such a reading of the 
signs of the times. But that is a short and superficial 
view. The great trend of the® world is towards 
unity. Science knows no frontiers. Medicine and 


public health are international concerns. Economic 
problems admit no partial solutions. Prosperity 
and ruin are infectious conditions. Beyond all 


controversy it has dawned upon mankind and is 
being taught along many lines that no prospect of 
stability or prosperity exists which is not based 
upon a common loyalty embracing all humanity. 

3. The Christian Church, sympathizing with 
every right aspiration and ready to urge every 
argument for peace, has its own distinctive ground 
for hope and its own particular, and indeed critical 
and indispensable, contribution to bring. The 
basis of enduring peace will not be cleverness but 
goodness. A conscience against war will prevail 
only if it regards war as a sin against humanity 
and against God. The wider loyalty to mankind 
will not dominate narrow selfishness unless it is 
also the higher loyalty to one Heavenly Father. 
With unregenerate man the appeals of reason, 
justice, and goodwill are liable to fail. The diffi- 
culty of negotiation and confidence between nations 
is that so often a common basis of conviction and 
sentiment is lacking between peoples who have no 
fundamental agreement in their traditions of virtue 
and faith. Therefore the great contribution that 
the Church has to make and that the Church alone 
can make to the cause of world-peace is its pro- 
clamation of the world-wide gospel—the Fatherhood 
of God, the Lordship of Jesus, the brotherhood of 
all for whom He died. Peace will only be assured 
as Jesus Christ goes forth conquering and to conquer, 
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EBristianity in Wetton. 


Experiments in Social Regeneration. 


By CLARENCE E. PicKETT, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN FRIENDS’ SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


FOLLOWING the Civil War in the United States, 
from 1860 to 1864, for about sixty-five years there 
was a period of expansion and exploitation of 
natural resources, which has scarcely, if ever, been 
excelled on any continent. Huge reserves of forests 
were exploited ; iron, copper, and coal were de- 
veloped for domestic and foreign consumption ; 
and, perhaps most striking of all was the widespread 
and ruthless use of the land for production of 
crops without consideration for the continuing 
enrichment of depleted soils and protection from 
erosion. 

Along with this period of physical development 
went certain great ethical, moral, and religious 
practices. The United States did not face a popula- 
tion problem—it faced a dearth of labour. Conse- 
quently, it was easy to open the doors wide to all 
comers who were strong of body and mind, who 
might wish to have a chance in this new world. 
It gave to those who had been here for a century 
or more a sense of generosity toward other parts 
of the world, which was due not so much to an 
inner conscience as to outer circumstances. 

There developed also a keen sense of personal 
liberty. If one could not or did not wish to solve 
the problems that pressed themselves upon him in 
one location, he could without too much difficulty 
move to another more expansive spot, and there 
exercise his personal liberties. If he wished to 
exploit natural resources of lands which he was 
able to command, that was no one’s business but 
his own. His religious responsibilities were largely 
cared for by a reasonable degree of devotion to the 
institution of the Church and by a willingness to 
contribute to public causes, usually a comparatively 
small amount of his opulent income. Some one, in 
writing about the great figures produced by this 
period, calls them the ‘ robber barons.’ This is not 
an inaccurate title. While such a period developed 
certain values in terms of rapid and widespread 
economic development, strong individual characters, 
enormous initiative, and a rather crude sense of 
generosity, it also depleted and impoverished the 
generations that came after it. It might will a 
generous accumulated fortune to the oncoming 


generation, but usually it did not produce a respect 
for property and economic values as continuing to 
produce fruits. 

Following the World War has come a period of 
orientation and recognition that now not expansion 
and exploitation but conservation, recreation, and 
regeneration are the physical problems that face 
us. The United States still has enormous potential 
wealth, but it can only be realized by more scientific 
treatment of the natural resources, conservation, 
and rehabilitation on a large scale, and by placing 
human values at the heart of a social and govern- 
ment programme. Depleted soils and eroded hill- 
sides can be recaptured for productive farm lands 
but this can be done only by scientific care and 
social concern. If properly husbanded, forests 
still grow if they are planted, and may be an 
enormous national asset. This will come about 
only with a motivation that looks to the future 
and not to the immediate present. All of this 
calls for a new type of thinking which places the 
welfare and enrichment of personality as central 
rather than gadgets and the increase of physical 
resources. 

For twenty years there has been running side by 
side the disappearing over-emphasis on individual- 
ism and a concurrent development which expresses 
itself in these various forms of conservation and 
rehabilitation. With the coming of the present 
administration, a number of official forms of re- 
cognition of this spirit have taken shape. And 
while they may easily become purely physical 
adventures, in their conception they had certain 
great spiritual aspirations which need to be re- 
corded and understood. 

One of these has to do with the basin of the 
Tennessee River. This great water system, stretch- 
ing over the states of North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi, drains the 
territory once rich in forest reserves, in farm lands 
in mineral wealth, and in possibilities of the produc- 
tion of power as well as navigation. At the present 
time this river basin supports a population of about 
ten million people. While it is quite true that there 
are a number of large cities—Knoxville, Chatta- 


| nooga, Nashville, and Memphis in Tennessee ; 
Asheville, North Carolina ; Paducah, Kentucky— 
which represent a large and important accumula- 
tion of wealth, it is also true that within this same 
basin there exists a very large population whose 
living standards are unspeakably low and whose 
educational opportunities are most meagre. 
One of the first great steps of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority—a body created by the Congress 
of the United States ‘to develop the agricultural 
and fertilizer facilities of the Valley, the power and 
navigation possibilities of the river, and the social 
and educational capacities of the populations ’— 
was to build a great dam across the Clinch River, 
one of the tributaries of the Tennessee River, 
partly for the production of power, partly for the 
prevention of floods on the Tennessee River, and 
partly for the stabilization of the power and naviga- 
tion level of the Tennessee River. Within the 
basin which is now covered by Norris Lake, the 
body of water created by the Norris Dam, there 
lived four thousand families. What was to be 
done with them? Perhaps the spirit of the whole 
T.V.A. undertaking may be suggested by the treat- 
ment of the problem of cemeteries located in the 
Basin. There were forty of these, and it is almost 
inconceivable how large and important a place in 
the structure of society these little rural cemeteries 
fill m isolated communities. The Authority 
obtained consent of each community to carefully 
remove each grave from its location to a newly 
created, beautifully located cemetery in the wooded 
hills beside the lake. Scrupulous care was observed 
_ in carrying out this promise. 
: The second step was to make a family case 
study of every family living in the Basin, to find 
out the family income, the value they placed upon 
their land, and where they would like to move, 
ete. Certain startling facts emerged from that 
study; perhaps the most striking of any being 


that the average cash income per year for those 


four thousand families was sixty dollars ($60.00) 
for the entire year—five dollars or one pound per 
month. Of course, this only supplied a very small 
portion of their living; hunting, fishing, growing 
gardens, care of chickens, cows, pigs, etc.—all was 
very important. The Authority offered its services 
_ to assist each family in purchasing a new site, and 
most of them have been located as near as possible to 

the old scene of their home. It paid them sufficiently 
well for their land so that they could get better 
land when they moved; offered architectural 
‘service in house design and construction of their 
aay dwelling ; offered its services in providing 
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better breeds of live stock for their new establish- 
ments ; developed sales outlets for the handicraft 
articles, textiles, metal work, and woodwork, made 
in homes in this Basin ; has assisted in construction 
of a new series of roads which make possible trans- 
portation of children to better school facilities. It 
developed a trade school at the Norris Dam for 
training the abler young men and a few young 
women in the skills that are now being used in the 
wider development of the Basin. 

In the building of large dams it is customary to 
have construction camps, which are usually crude 
barracks and which house the workers on the 
project. Instead of this, a little model town was 
built, which has revealed new patterns of archi- 
tecture; has established a school system which, 
though not expensive in its operation, is rich in 
ingenuity in showing how simple local resources 
may be used to provide an enriched life. The 
stores of the community are co-operatively owned, 
and now a little community is building itself 
around the lake, because the very valley that was 
once so depleted and desolate is now a most happy 
and desirable community in which to live. 

One realizes that this artificial stimulus of govern- 
ment employment had a good deal to do with such 
an effort. But if one compares the way in which 
this undertaking has been administered with’ the 
usual construction of dams or exploitation of 
natural resources, one sees a new motivation at 
work which cuts in very close to the heart and 
spirit of religion. 

There is a long-standing American tradition 
insisting upon the separation of Church and State. 
It is, therefore, impossible for the United States 
Government to in any way subsidize religious 
services. However, some of the leaders in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority movement have co- 
operated in establishing a Community Church, 
which emphasizes not only opportunity for worship 
but a wide range of creative services. 

Eight great power and navigation dams are 
proposed for the entire Basin. While the social 
and spiritual motivation has not been as much to 
the fore in the other developments, that side of 
the programme has not been neglected. Observa- 
tion of these developments now over a period of 
almost five years reveals a tendency again to 
elevate the importance of the physical and concrete 
and to be less concerned for the moral and spiritual. 
And yet there is no doubt that a generous and far- 
reaching spiritual contribution has been made and 
is being made by the T.V.A. 

The richer deposits of fertilizer in certain portions 
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of the Tennessee River Basin are now being made 
available for use to the farmers in the Valley at a 
modest charge. All of this reflects itself in the 
standard of living, the opportunities for health, 
and upon the entire cultural level of the Valley. 
There is a tradition, perhaps not without its justi- 
fication, that one of the most effective ways to 
prevent crime in cities is to have well-lighted streets. 
This may not be quite so true in rural villages. 
However, the widespread use of electric current for 
bearing heavy burdens in the household, providing 
light, and in some cases heat, is not only a power 
achievement but an ethical and cultural one. This 
is one of the great contributions at which the 
Authority is aiming, namely, to bring the cost of 
electric current within the economic range of a 
greatly increased new consuming public. The 
vision that prompted the establishment of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority was a great ethical 
and spiritual illumination. It has become some- 
what darkened by the confusion of administrative 
policies. But that is incidental in the development. 
The day of huge exploitation of natural resources 
purely for personal gain is departing. With it is 
passing individualistic and crude forms of spiritual 
dynamics. It will probably be a generation before 
we shall learn how to take this instrument of 
public service and make it a most effective tool for 
creating social and spiritual values. The Tennessee 
Valley represents a great gesture in that direction. 


Not unlike this experiment is another one under- 
taken with the same social impulses. The rapid 
mechanization of certain of the heavy industries, 
chiefly coal, iron, and copper, has created in America 
what, in England, have been known as ‘the 
derelict areas’—now I believe called ‘ special 
areas.’ Usually where the extractive industries 
have been located there is not much cultivatable 
soil. However, we have remaining a great deal of 
good, unused arable land, and among the enter- 
prises now being worked out is a return to the 
cultivation of the land and joining with it the 
decentralization of small industry, providing a 
modest cash income but a ‘satisfactory level of 
living, due to growth of vegetables and fruits on 
family allotments. This movement, first under the 
term ‘ Subsistence Homestead,’ took the form of 
establishing communities usually of about two 
hundred families on individual plots of ground 
ranging from one to five acres, with new houses 
and equipment for farming, and with small in- 
dustries established in the community to provide 
cash income. At present about fifty such projects 


have been built in various parts of the United. 
States. While’ architecture and cultivation of the — 
soil are of central interest in these communities, 
the problem of creating a democratic community 
out of persons who have lived most of their lives 
in ‘company owned’ towns requires a social and 
cultural programme planned with unusual skill. 
This undertaking has revealed how few people 
there are available who can manage such under- 
takings. The settlers are setting out upon enter- 
prises that call for a type of motivation and 
leadership which has not been provided by our 
present educational facilities. It is a very different 
undertaking from simply administering a housing 
project. The communities are usually sufficiently 
small so that it is not possible to pay for a wide 
range of technically trained persons. Consequently, 
the manager must know something about education, 
about farming, land management, care of roads, 
development of health co-operatives—and perhaps 
the most difficult and delicate of all, working out 
the problem of proper Church opportunities for a 
community made up of people representing many 
different religious bodies, 

A study of the community development in the 
historical growth of the United States reveals that 
most colonies that have succeeded have centred 
around a Church—the settlers have usually belonged 
to a single profession and have had the binding 
quality which that represents. Very often as 
others have moved into the community and a wide 
range of sects prevailed, the community loses its 
distinctive character, but not until the economic 
and social structure has been developed far enough 
so that the community continues. But in these 
communities are drawn together people representing 
Roman and Greek Catholics, and almost every one 
of the Protestant sects. It is not usually feasible, 
therefore, to establish a Church as the centre 
of community life. In a number of cases the school 
is filling that place. This in turn means that the 
school must have a statesmanlike conception of 
its function in the community if it is to fulfil the 
wider reaches of its opportunity. 

This community-building programme has now 
been going on for about four years. It is too early 
to pass any final judgment upon its achievements. 
Often the construction costs have been too high, 
and the administrative methods have been too 
complicated. However, there is no doubt but that 
these efforts have helped to centre the attention of 
the American public upon a central and urgent 
problem in our wider community life, and they 
are bringing to church groups, theological schools, 
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and concerned ministers, a new sense that the 
institution of the Church is finding itself submitted 
to new tests as the instrument for the expression 
of religious life. To this new call all too often thus 
far it has not been able to adopt its programme. 
It is tending to force those who partake in the 
adventure of constructing new settlements to think 
out ways in which the spirit of religion can find an 
adequate form of procedure so as to give full sway 
to the spiritual capacities of the men and women 
in the communities. The community Church some- 
times is the answer, but not always. 

I believe it is fair to say that the one general 
effect is to remind us once again that religion is 
a matter of the relation of men to each other and 
to their God, and not an affair of institutions. It 
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is saying effectively to the Church, ‘ Can you adapt 
yourself to the changing needs of men ?’ 

While one realizes that these efforts are honest 
attempts to correct a profound maladjustment in 
our social life by careful planning, one also sees the 
tendency of government financed and administered 
enterprises to emphasize chiefly the material 
development. The architecture of the house often 
overshadows the architecture of ‘The New Jeru- 
salem.’ But man does not live by bread alone. 
To meet these new larger demands will require the 
concern, intelligence, and dedication of voluntary 
agencies within and outside of the community to 
produce through these developments a new ex- 
pression of the spirit of man, kindled by the Spirit 
of God. 


The piste to (he Hebrews: An Expository Study. 


By THE REVEREND InNEs Locan, M.A., EDINBURGH. 


I. THERE is a great area of the Old Testament, 
occupied by the sacrifices of the Hebrew people, 
which is closed to the normal Christian mind. A 
complicated system, and a sense of something alien, 
even revolting, join in removing it from his religious 
interest. Obviously the whole sacrificial system is 
done away with, he says, and passes on in relief. 
The Old Testament itself, through its noblest 
prophets, has declared its abolition. 

But there is one book in the New Testament 
which has the genius to dig deeply into the past 
in this connexion, and from the mass of rite and 
ceremony, primitive survival, and_ professional 
externalism, to bring to us out of its midst a lovely 
and revealing truth. 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews is not 
an Old Testament prophet. He is a Christian as 
well as a seer, and therefore he dares to employ 
and explicate the past, where the prophet of old 
would utterly condemn. He is not afraid to use the 
past in this sphere of sacrifice, seeing amid its vast 
and abolished paraphernalia a living word. So 

“he speaks of ‘the better covenant,’ ‘the better 
promises, ‘the better sacrifices, ‘the blood of 
- sprinkling that speaketh better things.’ 
This use of the term and idea of blood is character- 
istic of the author and absolutely central to his 
exposition. Elsewhere in the New Testament it 
is to be found, but it is only in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews that we meet an analysis of extraordinary 
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intellectual ability and spiritual insight which re- 
constructs for us the significance of an idea really 
vital to the proper understanding of our faith. 

The Epistle is evidently written to men dis- 
illusioned and doubtful. Some great effort has 
left them exhausted ; and exhaustion, physical or 
otherwise, is a fruitful soil for evil. And some great 
effort, too, is still to be required of them. The 
author comes to them with a message of living 
power, the appeal of which was enforced for them 
by the use of terms and ideas which specifically 
met the needs of his day, but fundamentally are for 
every age. For his teaching, intensely real and 
penetrating, was content to declare itself only in 
terms of personality and life. Be his subject God, 
or Christ, or man, or their relation, it is in terms 
of life, of living relationship, of power given and 
received that he speaks. He speaks of Christ’s 
power to save, of His power to regenerate life by 
His own life utterly given. To a generation shaken 
by the sense of destruction and chaos, it brought 
a message of singular power—the message of God’s 
participation in humanity’s sorrow and striving, 
and of man’s share with God in both the pain and 
the adventure by which the deliverance of mankind 
is achieved. Life is not a game to be played with 
an eye to safety, but a summons to service, and 
this service is so adventurous and full of peril that 
men cannot face it without the life of God in their 
hearts. Reconciliation and, service go hand in 
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hand inseparably. Where shall he find the 
metaphor that shall awaken the mind to a lively 
and living response ? 

With profound insight, with that genius which 
makes him one of the few who do not simply expand 
or develop, but actually create theology, he seizes 
on the one thing in the Levitical sacrifices which 
is central to them, and cardinal in sacrifice itself, 
and that one thing is the value attached to the use 
of the blood. It is life only that counts; it is the 
quality of life that determines in which direction 
and to what end it counts. Jesus offers His own 
life that in Him the life of God and man may meet. 
He offers it because in no other place or material 
than life, and in no other life but His, could God 
perfectly meet man, or man meet God in very 
truth. Here is a new covenant, mediated not by 
ritual but by reality, not through temporary forms 
but by final achievement, something done once for 
all and, as eternally valid acts can only be done, 
through personal life. 

Christ, for the author, is Himself both the place 
and the power of reconciled and united life. He 
and He only reconciles us to God, and that by the 
communication of life. He lives in us and we in 
Him. His life, which is the very essence and 
expression of the life of God, cleanses us, unites 
us, and re-creates us. 

Let us recall the sources of this idea, central to 
the Epistle. The Hebrew nitual of purification 
contained washing with water. That was one thing. 
It also contained cleansing unto renewal through 
union, by life imparted. This latter is the signific- 
ance of the Old Testament use of blood, and it is 
followed throughout in the New Testament, with 
two doubtful exceptions. The first of these is 
found in Rev 1°, ‘ Unto him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood.’ The 
best attested reading of this passage, however, gives 
the word translated ‘ washed’ as ‘ loosed,’ reading 
Avoavte » . . ek not Aovoav7r ... amd — That 
is to say, the author of ‘ Revelation’ said nothing 
about being washed in, or by, the blood of the 
Lamb, but spoke of being liberated by His power. 
This is a truly Scriptural thought as compared with 
a non-scriptural one. 

The second doubtful exception is in Rev 714, 
‘ These are they which came out of great tribulation, 
and have washed their robes, and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb.’ Certainly the thought 
of soiled garments and their washing is a familiar 
Scriptural idea, just as washing the hands or body 
with water is; but the idea of washing garments 


1Cf. R. H. Charles, The Revelation of St. John (Int. 
Crit. Comm.). 


in blood is not Scriptural. It has been suggested 
(Bousset) that in view of Rev 1211, ‘ And they over- 
came him by the blood of the Lamb’ (. . . 81a 70 
aiua...) the translation of the words in 714 (év 
7@ aiwatt) should be ‘ through the blood’ of the 
Lamb. That is to say, the words ‘ washed their 
robes, and made them white’ would indicate what 
they have done through the blood of the Lamb, that 
is, through power given by Him. Even if this be 
rejected, we must bear in mind that it is the robes 
that are washed in the blood of the Lamb, and 
that this is the only instance in the whole Bible 
of such a phrase. 

One may fairly say, therefore, that there is no 
instance whatever of the application to individuals 
of such an idea as being washed in blood. 

Hymns that ask, ‘ Are you washed in the blood 
of the Lamb?’ are not Scriptural. No one is 
washed in blood in the Bible. Blood is used to 
signify the method of reconciliation. Life in 
contact with life, life made one with life, life 
cleansed through union with the holy—thus does 
the shed and sprinkled blood make God and man 
at one. 

There is a scene in one of Arnold Bennett’s 
novels where a man and a girl stand together during 
a Methodist anniversary in a square of one of the 
five towns and listen to the singing of : 


There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Emmanuel’s veins. 


The vast mass of human beings and the volume 
of singing move the man deeply. What a stupen- 
dous idea! But what strange words and ideas 
these people employ, he thinks in colder moments. 
For most men and women to-day that colder stage 
is never broken when such a hymn is sung. The 
words repel. The idea of this blood bath into 
which we are plunged and miraculously made white 
seems outside any reality we know. Hebrews falls 
into no such confusion, but lays its finger on the 
central truth here. ‘ Without shedding of blood is 
no remission’ (He 9“) may sound archaic enough, 
and yet the writer takes us to the very centre of 
life. All these sacrifices were but a shadow of the 
good things to come and were to be cast aside when 
the one good thing was realized, the one thing true 
amidst all the rubbish and mechanism, but they 
enshrined an eternal fact. For separation persists 
until the inner life is united. All else was in vain 
‘ Sacrifice and offering and burnt offerings and offer- 
ing for sin thou wouldest not, neither hadst pleasure 
therein (which are offered by the law).’ Still more 
emphatically, ‘It is not possible that the blood of 
bulls and of goats should take away sins.’ ‘Then 
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said he, Lo, I come to do thy will, O God’ (He 10°: 9). 
And in: Him is the only sacrifice—the sacrifice of 
blood shed, for a life-giving purpose, of life lived 
within the will of the Eternal Love, on behalf of 
men, and lived to its utmost self-giving. 

‘Having, therefore, brethren, boldness to enter 
into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new 
and living way consecrated for us, let us draw near.’ 

Il. The references to sprinkling the blood demand 
our special attention. These are to be found at 
the following passages—chs. 919-2 10? 1128 1274, 
The whole of the ninth chapter is of the highest 
significance. ‘ The priests constantly enter the first 
tent, in the discharge of their ritual duties, but the 
second tent is entered only once a year by the high 
priest. alone—and it must not be without blood, 
which he presents on behalf of himself and the 
errors of the people ... . but when Christ arrived 
He passed through that nobler and more perfect 
Tabernacle not made by human hands (no part, 
that is to say, of the present order), not taking any 
blood of goats and oxen, but His own blood, and 
entered once for all into the Holy Place. He 
secured an eternal redemption. For if the blood of 
goats and bulls and the ashes of a heifer, sprinkled 
on defiled persons, give them a holiness (as far as 
ceremonial purification goes), how much more will 
the blood of Christ, who in the spirit of the Eternal 
offered Himself up to God as an unblemished 
sacrifice, cleanse your conscience from dead works 
to serve a living God?’! The life of Christ 
cleanses us of all useless, idle matter and stimulates 
to living service. Then, after a passage where he 
is led aside by a reminiscence that Sva@yj«y means 
_also will or testament to the thoughts the reminis- 
cence suggests, he says (coming back to his main 
argument), ‘ Hence even the first covenant of God’s 
will was not inaugurated apart from blood; for 
tev Moses had announced every command in the 


Law to all the people, he took the blood of calves 
and goats, together with water, scarlet wool, and 
hyssop, sprinkling the Book and all the people, 
saying as he did so, ‘“‘ This is the blood of that 
Covenant which is God’s command for you.’’ And 
in the same way he even sprinkled with blood the 
tent and all the utensils of worship. In fact, one 
might almost say that by Law everything is cleansed 
with blood.’ (The reference is to Ex 243-8, but it 
S mot very exact in some details.) ‘Apart from 
shedding of blood there is no remission.’ ‘ Brothers, 
since we have confidence to enter the holy Presence 
1 Translation from Moffatt’s New Translation, ch. 9, 
vv. 6, 7, II, 12, 13, 14, 18-22; 10..19-22; II. 28; 
en Say 


in virtue of the blood of Jesus, by the fresh, living 
way which He has inaugurated for us through the 
veil (that is, through His flesh) ; and since we have 
a great Priest over the house of God, let us draw 
near with a true heart, in absolute assurance of 
faith, our hearts sprinkled clean froma bad con- 
science, and our bodies washed in pure water’ 
(z014-). The blood sprinkles, the water washes. 
Both cleanse, but there is a thought emphasized 
in the sprinkling of the blood of renewal and of 
quickening power beyond mere cleansing. It is the 
healing touch upon the heart. 

The writer moves on to urge steadfastness, hope- 
fulness. They must not waver and be disheartened, 
but have faith. You lose your soul without faith. 
Faith is the very soul of things. The world itself 
is meaningless without it. This world is either 
chaos, with a show of order, or it is an inspiration ; 
either a revelation or a nightmare. All the great 
men of his national history have been great. by 
reason of faith. All the big things are done by 
faith. He enumerates some of these men, and 
includes Moses. ‘ It was by faith that he celebrated 
the Passover and performed the sprinkling by blood 
so that the destroying angel might not touch 
Israel’s first-born’ (1178). Then after that passing 
reference he makes his great appeal for stripped 
and athletic service and declares how they have 
been brought far and, because of it, must rise to 
their splendid opportunity. ‘ You have come to 
Mount Zion, the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, to myriads of angels in festal gathering, 
to the assembly of the first-born registered in heaven, 
to the God of all as Judge, to the spirits of just 
men made perfect, to Jesus who mediates the new 
covenant, and to the sprinkled blood whose message 
is nobler than Abel’s’ [to the blood of sprinkling that 
speaketh better than that of Abel, R.V., than Abel, 
R.V.M.]. \ 

It may be noted that the Epistle (1+) has already 
referred to Abel’s sacrifice, that is, not to his death, 
but to his offering. ‘It was by faith that Abel 
offered God a richer sacrifice than Cain did... 
he died, but by his faith he is speaking to us still,’ 
but there is a sprinkled blood that speaks better 
things than did the blood of Abel’s sacrifice. Thus 
on this and other grounds, too detailed to be 
entered into here, it may be concluded that the 
author does not bring into this noble passage a 
reference curiously out of place—for Abel’s death 
was no sacrifice—but one in keeping with this 
central idea of the Epistle—the power of the sprinkled 
blood. See then, he adds, you do not fail to listen 
to that voice so clear, so merciful. 
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The cleansing, then, through sprinkling is life 
communicated, received, surrendered to, and pro- 
ceeded upon. The shedding of blood has its fulfil- 
ment and explanation in the use of it; it is the 
freeing of life for a life-giving purpose. 

III. The author now comes to the heart of the 
matter. In the solemn Old Testament rite the 
High Priest entered the Holy of holies bearing the 
life, an offering in his hands to be given to God 
that He and His people might be one in virtue of 
that life. 

The writer’s use of the Hebrew Day of Atone- 
ment is a cardinal consideration and, though 
reference has been made throughout to this, it is 
as well perhaps to fix the matter more clearly in 
our own mind. He is not concerned simply with 
contrasts and not at all with parallels. He is 
searching for significance that can be utilized. His 
hearers, whether they were Jews or not, were 
thoroughly familiar with the Old Testament 
sacrifices, and he handles his subject on that basis. 
And, while it is true that for us these sacrifices are 
an outside study rather than a line of approach as 
far as familiarity goes, the writer has that religious 
genius which can fasten upon what it sees to be 
capable of interpretation and extension to eternal 
significance. 

The sacrifice of the Day of Atonement, the climax 
of Hebrew sacrifices, appeals to him, therefore, 
with peculiar power. He does not confine himself 
to it. On the contrary, he ranges over typology 
for lessons, and finds them, and expounds them. 
But the special contribution of this writer to 
theology is nevertheless to be explicated through 
his main use of the Day of Atonement. 

The sacrifice of this day was for sin; or it was 
as near that as the sacrificial system ever goes. 
It was national—an important point, for the writer 
is no individualist. He sees men as a community, 
as a society. This is another modern turn in him, 
for the sense of sin of to-day, where it exists, is 
less individual than social or national, and less on 
account of personal wrong-doing than dué to a 
sensitiveness to social wrong, unfamiliar to some 
previous generations. The children of Israel 
signified sense of this, their real participation in 
it by fasting and humiliation. 

The blood was treated with a solemnity and 
completeness peculiar to this day, being carried 
into the Holy of holies and sprinkled seven times 
on the altar, on the very mercy seat itself. 


1Cf. P. Fairbairn, The Typology of Scripture,* Edin- 


burgh, 1864; A. B. Davidson, The Epistle to the 
Hebrews, Edinburgh. 


Here is a true covenant—the symbol of life, that — 
which represented life itself, shared between God 
and man, for a community at one with God. 

All this was but a temporary, imperfect attempt 
with means and agents and ideas and amid sur- 
roundings which were such that, noble though the 
motive was, a pathetic imadequacy touches it all. 
But with Christ it is different. In Him all is trans- 
formed from shadow to substance, from show to 
reality, from temporary type to everlasting-truth. 

In Him God and man are at one. This is the 
supreme aim of the writer—to persuade men that 
the friendship of God is extended freely to them ; 
a thought, again, that is in consonance with the 
religious emphasis of to-day. There is loss, and 
will be greater loss, in the withdrawal from the 
minds of so many of that pure and lofty Sovereignty 
of God, austere and subduing, which lies at the 
heart of Calvinism, but there is gain in our faith 
in God’s essential friendship towards men and 
women. There is a noble austerity in the definition 
of God which is given in the Shorter Catechism in 
reply to the question, ‘What is God?’ ‘God is 
a Spirit, ‘infinite, eternal, and unchangeable, in 
His Being, Wisdom, Power, Holiness, Justice, 
Goodness, and Truth.’ But there is no necessity 
to be more austere than the Bible, and the Bible 
says God is Love, which the Catechism forgot to 
do. Yet it is unforgettable that it is a Love that 
must cleanse us for very love of us, and suffers in 
cleansing. When the Son of God comes He comes 
by blood. 

And so we see, with our author, that everywhere 
there is the thought of life; life renewed, united, 
shared, protected, revitalized. There is one here 
and One there, and each needs the other, somehow, 
for the sake of his own life. At first all this is 
physical. It slowly becomes, more or less, symbolical 
and spiritual. But the one permanent element 
amid a throng of conceptions, rising and fading, is 
life. Somehow, the blood, the offering in some 
way handled, brings into contact two lives—human 
and Divine. It may appear that we bring back 
ritual and the use of it as part of the Christian faith 
in so seeking to express Jesus in reference to the 
past, and that, in addition, the reappearance of 
sacrificial phraseology is undesirable. It is at least 
very desirable that those who do still use it should 
understand its real meaning. It is even more 
desirable that those who hear and are repelled by 
this phraseology (of blood, and so on) should know 
its historical value. But beyond all is it desirable 
to realize the abiding religious significance of the 
crucial message of the Epistle to the Hebrews ? © 
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Recent GForciqn Theology. 


Marta. 


THE newer school in the criticism of the prophetic 
literature continues to make progress, and its latest 
contribution is a study of Is 24-27 by one of its 
leading exponents, Professor Joh. Lindblom of 
Lund. These chapters form a well-marked section 
within the Book of Isaiah, and have commonly been 
regarded as a complete unit, depicting the triumph 
of Yahweh and a festal celebration, in the course 
of which hymns are sung in praise of the divine 
conqueror. 

Lindblom describes the normal features of true 
Apocalypse (not necessarily identical with eschato- 
logical writings) as transcendentalism, mythology, 
a cosmic orientation, a pessimistic treatment of 
history, dualism, division into periods, a doctrine 
of two eons (one ending and another beginning), 
numerical speculation, a false assumption of pro- 
phetic ecstasy, artificial claims to inspiration, pseu- 
donymity, and a general air of mystery. Not one of 
these is to be found in the passage before him, which, 
like other divisions in the Book of Isaiah, is a col- 
lection of genuine prophetic material, containing 
thirteen separate pieces, all by the same author, but 
otherwise independent of one another. The central 
feature is the destruction of a great and tyrannical 
city (247-16a 251-5 261-14) together with hymns of 
praise for the deliverance of Jerusalem and for the 
vengeance taken by Yahweh, with a few eschato- 
logical poems of an early type. 

Lindblom, after a careful and discriminating dis- 
cussion of the known possibilities, comes to the 
conclusion that the place in question is Babylon, 
and that the event celebrated is the sack of the city 
by Persian armies in 485 B.c. With this is connected 
Xerxes’ expedition to Egypt, in the course of which 
he must have passed near Jerusalem. While the 
language of the prophet shows similarities with all 
the three main sections of the Book of Isaiah, it has 
also peculiarities of its own, which make it impossible 

_to ascribe the section to any of the three. 
The work has been done with that acuteness of 
insight and thoroughness which we have learnt to 
expect from Professor Lindblom (he cites, for in- 
Stance, over a hundred other authors), and, while 
_ there are still details on which a difference of opinion 
1 Die Jesaja-Apokalypse: Jes. 24-27, von Joh, 
Lindblom, Lunds Universitets Arsskrift ; N.F. Avd. 1, 
Bd. 34 No. 3 (C. W. K. Gleerup, Lund, and Otto 
' -Harrassowitz, Leipzig). 


is possible, his general thesis seems convincing. 
There are points in the metrical analysis and in 
the textual reconstruction (both discussed in great 
detail) which may be modified later, and it may be 
necessary some day to revise the actual identification 
of historical events. But as a piece of literary 
criticism the main position seems unassailable, and 
we have to be grateful for one more real step forward 
in our understanding of the prophets. 


There is in some quarters a growing confidence in 
the accuracy of the traditional Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament, and a corresponding mistrust of the 
ancient versions. An example of this tendency may 
be seen in a textual study of part of 1 Samuel, 
published by a young Dutch scholar under the title, 
Research into the Text of I Samuel I-XVI?2 The 
work was a doctrinal thesis, and the author very 
modestly disclaims any advanced scholarship and 
invites criticism. He takes the three chief ancient 
versions, the Targum, the Peshitta, and the LXX, 
and discusses in detail their relation to the Massoretic 
text. He treats independently in each case the 
proper names and other features of the text, and 
comes to the conclusion that most of the variations 
are either deliberate changes made for exegetical 
or theological reasons, or that they are simply free 
translations. The handling of the material is not 
free from errors, especially in the section dealing 
with the Peshitta. A couple of examples may be 
cited. On 1? Dr. de Boer remarks that the Syriac 
‘ adds the article to the numeral,’ but a reference to 
the text suggests that he has confused the Absolute 
Feminine with the Emphatic Masculine—the forms 
are identical. Even so, it is by no means certain 
that the Emphatic would necessarily have implied 
the article. Again, in r S 14%, we have a list of 
Saul’s sons. To those named in the MT, the Peshitta 
adds a certain ’§bSwl, on whom Dr. de Boer remarks, 

. the story of this son of Saul has been lost to 
us.’ The person mentioned, however, is of course, 
Ishbosheth (Eshbaal) ; the two forms have been 
combined. The word is vocalized as ’Ashbashil in 
the Books of Samuel and as ’Eshbdshiil in 1 Ch 
$33 939, Even in dealing with the LX X, Dr. de Boer’s 
comments sometimes rous¢ suspicion. For example, 
on p. 63, he remarks: ‘ VI. 20 gives freely dueAGeuw 
for toy.’ Is this really conceivable? In every 
other case where this Hebrew verb occurs in 1 

2 P. A. H. de Boer (H. J. Paris, Amsterdam, 1938 ; 
F1.2.25). 
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Samuel the LXX renders by a form, a cognate, or a 
derivative of tory, and surely no unprejudiced 
reader can fail to see in the Greek word a rendering 
of "ay? ? We gain nothing by trying to prove that 
the text used by the Egyptian Jews was identical 
with that current in Palestine. The relative value 
of the two texts is quite a different matter, and 
belongs to a separate type of discussion, but it is 
better for us to admit frankly that there were 
differences, and that some of them were very con- 
siderable. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. de Boer will not be 
discouraged by the blemishes in this first published 
work of his. He has devoted to it a great deal of 
painstaking care, and his methods are, up to a point, 
sound. He has collected a great deal of material 
which may prove useful to himself and to others in 
the future, and there is much in his work which will 
stand. It remains only to add that he writes in 
English which, in spite of occasional mistakes and 
unnatural turns of expression, is, on the whole, of 
very high quality. T. H. Ropinson. 

Cardiff. 


“THE occasion of this essay,’1 the author states, 
“was an exchange of courses organized under the 
auspices of the Protestant Christian Union between 
the German and French Faculties of Theology.’ 
It was when the Church controversy in Germany 
was very acute that seven lectures were given 
publicly in Giessen, and in a private circle in 
Marburg. How appropriate the subject the author 
indicates. ‘ Vinet had been for us formerly the 
protagonist of a reformation of the Reformation, 
even in the spirit of the Reformation ; he was to 


be anew, as in his hard times, the champion of © 


another liberty to inscribe in the constitution of 
the Church and into the laws of a country : liberty 
of conscience and worship’ (Preface, p. 5). The 
German text was published in 1934, the French 
has just appeared. Another circumstance makes 
this publication so seasonable. In Continental 


Protestantism there is widely spread and ardently - 


advocated a return to Calvin or to Luther. With 
what toil of mind and travail of soul Vinet gained 
his emancipation from the bondage of rigid and 
harsh Calvinistic orthodoxy is here recorded, and 
should serve as a warning to all who desire to put 
on again that dogmatic yoke. Although my own 
similar experience came very many years later, I 


1La Pensée Religieuse de Vinet, par Henri Clavier 
(Librairie Fischbacher, Paris, 1938). 


have read this admirable account of a great Christian 
and influential teacher with keenest sympathy. 

It was not only for his own theological advance 
that Vinet desired tolerance ; it is evident that he 
was a man of very sensitive conscience, and that 
his recognition of the authority of conscience was 
the constant motive of his demand for liberty from 
any outward control. The Reformed Church in 
the canton de Vaud was an established church, 
and was held in subjection by the State, and in 
1838 the grip was tightened. Against the growing 
despotism a hundred and sixty pastors revolted ; 
among their leaders was Vinet, and on 8th July 
1845 the Free Church was organized. These are 
not the only grounds for welcoming this volume. 
One of the best books on preaching I have read is 
Vinet’s Homilétique. It is marked by one of the 
qualities which only a French preacher would 
think of including among the desirable, /’élégance. 
Many of the older generation of French-speaking 
pastors still speak with enthusiasm of his character 
and influence. It is a pleasure to find one of the 
younger men offering this enthusiastic tribute and 
persuasive demonstration of the master’s greatness. 

The book is well arranged. The Introduction 
offers a number of tributes to the importance of 
Vinet. The first chapter gives an appreciative 
account of the life of the thinker and the man ; 
the second discusses the dominant influences on 
his thought, minimizing that of Kant, moderately 
recognizing that of Erskine, but laying great stress 
on that of Pascal. The third chapter defends 
Vinet against the charge of mental abnormality, 
recognizes his melancholy, partially due to constant 
ill-health and a certain duality in his thinking, and 
insists on the progress of his thought. The fourth 
deals with ‘ the directives of the religious thought 
of Vinet ’—the authority of the Word of God, and 
Justification by Faith in Christ—and gives a sketch 
of his theology. While much in adyance of the 
orthodoxy of his time, it offers evidence of the 
progress which liberal evangelicalism has made 
since. The conclusion deals with three of the 
many disciples whom Vinet inspired: Auguste 
Sabatier, who departed furthest in his ‘ symbolo- 
fideisme’ by his insistence on all doctrines as 
symbols ; Henri Bois, who inspired the Montauban- 
Montpellier school; and Gaston Frommel, who 
more than any other preserved his discipleship. 
Through this volume, which can be most cordially 
commended, may Vinet, though dead, yet speak 
to our condition, and be heeded. 

A. E. GarvIE. 


London. 


ites among the Philistines ; the ‘ chariots’ 
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PROFESSOR MartTIN Nora, of Konigsberg, has edited 
Joshua! for Eissfeldt’s Handbuch zum Alten Testa- 
ment, on the general lines of the Commentary, i.e. 
concisely annotating a translation of the analysed 
text. Two sketch maps and an index of place- 
names add to the utility of the edition. The author 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Professor Alt, 
whose views often appear to be dominant. One 
decisive feature of this reconstruction, from the 
literary standpoint, is the recognition of 13!-21” as 
a separate unit, consisting of two documents, one 
much earlier than the other; in addition to the 
Deuteronomic revisions, Dr. Noth sees traces of the 
Hexateuch source P in chs. 21 and 22 especially. 
The prominence of geographical and archeological 
data in the book is responsible for a predominance 
of interest in them, as compared with the religious 
material, but the commentary, within these limits, 
is valuable as the most up-to-date presentation of 
the literary problems raised by this book for a 
theory of the Israelites’ settlement in Palestine. 


In ‘ Thirty Psalmists’ Professor Fleming James 
of the Berkeley Divinity School publishes a series of 
critical expositions, but these do not happen to in- 
clude the rather enigmatic sixty-eighth psalm, on 
which Dr. Hermann M. Weill bases a study in the 
Revue de I’ Histoire des. Religions (1938, pp. 75-89). 
He connects two sections (vv.*-10 17-29) with the 
stories of the ark in 1 S 61971! and 2 S 619; the 
“holy habitation’ is the ark, where God dwells to 
protect the forlorn (‘ fatherless and widows ’) Israel- 
of God 
mean the cart on which the ark was placed, and 
‘ Sinai is in the sanctuary ’ is a figurative expression 
for the presence of the law tablets inside the ark. 
Little Benjamin’ is supposed to refer to ‘ young 
Uzzah,’ and the text is amended or expounded here 
and elsewhere to suit this hypothesis, according to 
which vy.1!-16 are in line with 2 S 5191 and Jg 
96-49. Thus the dove with silver wings and golden 
feathers is identified with the Philistine goddess of 
Ashkelon, who was patroness of doves. The thesis 
would require more than the linguistic data which 
are ingeniously massed by the author to make it 


- credible, and he himself admits that parts of the 


psalm are less congruous with his hypothesis than 


others. 


1 Das Buch Josua, by Martin Noth (J..C. B. Mohr, 
Tubingen, 1938; M.7). 
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In his lucid sketch of ‘ The Herods of Judea’ 
Mr. A. H. M. Jones, writing as a classical scholar, 
describes the Herodians as ‘a new party which 
probably comprised not merely the official aristo- 
cracy which the dynasty had created . . . but many 
Jews of standing.’ M. E. Bikerman of the Sorbonne 
contributes simultaneously a paper on this party 
to the Revue Biblique (1938, pp. 184-197). He begins 
by analysing and refuting the curious patristic 
notion that there was a sect of Herodians who held 
to a messianic réle of Herod, but the major interest 
of his study is the exact meaning of “Hpwéd:avo/ in 
Mk 3° 1243 and Mt 2216. Czsareans, Herodians, and 
Christians are the only three substantival adjectives 
of the period formed in Greek on the analogy of the 
Latin termination -iani, denoting those who be- 
longed to the household or service of So-and-so. 
Evidently, M. Bikermann argues, Herod followed 
the precedent of the Roman Emperor, using ‘ Herod’ 
as a dynastic term. True, he admits, ‘ Cesareani’ 
is not to be found as a technical term earlier than 
the reign of Domitian, but, on the other hand, the 
idea of thus representing royal servants seems to 
explain the precise significance of the term, as in the 
case of Xpioriavol. 


‘No sound judge would consider that the Sad- 
ducees or the kindred parties of the Genistes and the 
Meristes and the Galileans and the Hellenians and 
the Pharisees and the Baptists were Jews,’ Justin 
declares in a well-known sentence of his Dialogue 
(80). In the Revue d@Histoive et de Philosophie 
Religieuse (1938, pp. 54-58), M. Simon offers an 
explanation of the puzzling phrase, ‘ Genistes and 
Meristes.’ He agrees with those who identify them 
with the Talmudic Minim as heretics who ‘ broke 
up’ the divine unity ; such gnostic or hellenizing 
Jews, from the standpoint of orthodox Jewry, were 
not true Unitarians or monotheists. The Greek term 
yévos corresponded to the Talmudic term goi or 
heretic as a member of the Minim, and pepiorys is 
not one who breaks away from the main body as a 
sectary or who makes divisions in Scripture, but 
one who imperils the divine unity. Perhaps Justin 
doubled the term in order to make the Jewish 
parties seven instead of six, or the Meristes may have 
represented a special variety of Genistes, whose 
religious philosophy leant towards dualism. 


James Morratt. 
New York. 
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Contributions and Comments. 


The Parable of the Unjust Steward 
(Zuke rot. 1 ff.). 


In Tue Expository Times of February an article 
appeared on this vexed subject. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if a reference to an Aramaic original helps to 
solve the difficulty, and it may interest your readers 
to notice the view taken of the problem by Karl 
Barth in his volume of sermons, Suchet Gott, so 
werdet thr leben. 

The difficulty felt by all expositors lies in the 
sentence (v.8), ‘And the Lord (6 xkvptos) com- 
mended the unjust steward because he had done 
wisely,’ etc. Older expositors, such as Dods, solved 
the difficulty by making 6 xvptos refer to avOpomos 
tts tAovovos of v.t, the employer of the Steward. 
Moffatt in his translation takes the same view and 
renders : ‘ Well, the master praised the dishonest 
factor for looking ahead.’ The explanation given 
is that the rich man admired the cleverness of the 
dishonest servant in preparing for himself friends 
who would invite him to their homes when he lost 
his situation, and the conclusion is drawn that the 
worldly-minded are better at looking ahead and 
preparing for the future than the children of light. 

This explanation has very obvious difficulties. 
Is it likely that the evangelist would use the word 
6 xvptos to describe the owner of the property ? 
In most passages, if not all, in St. Luke, 6 xvpcos, 
when it occurs without any qualification, is used to 
describe God or Jesus, as, e.g. in Lk 18% 2261, where 
it can only mean our Lord. In other cases some 
definition is given as, e.g., ‘the lord of the vine- 
yard ’ or in the passage before us where the steward 
describes his master as 6 kvptos pov, ‘ my lord,’ v.3. 

Barth, without any question or discussion, 
accepts the view that 6 «vpios in v.8 means our 
Lord, and asks why Jesus commended the dishonest 
servant. What had he done to call forth approval ? 
Barth answers: He had scored off the debts of his 
master’s tenants, wiped out their obligations, 
relieved them of their burdens. He had acted as 
if the distinction between mine and thine no longer 
existed, as if the rights and claims of the owner 
came no more into consideration. He had treated 
the property of another as if it was his own and 
bestowed it upon others. He had done this in a 


lawless way through falsehood, deceit, and in- 
justice. But in spite of all that, he had performed 
a deed which, had it come from a good motive, 
would have rejoiced the heart. ‘ We have,’ says 
Barth, ‘a sad story of wrong-doing, but what came 
out of it looks almost like a piece of the kingdom of 
heaven. For is it not, in fact, one of the most pro- 
found prophecies of the kingdom of heaven that the 
time will come when the hard-and-fast distinction 
between mine and thine will be broken and super- 
ceded, not assuredly by theft and robbery, but by 
the power and victory of love ?’ 

In the action of the Unjust Steward, Barth sees 
a prophecy of what happened at Pentecost, when 
the Spirit took possession of the first Christian 
converts and moved them to deal with their own 
possessions as the Unjust Steward did with those 
of his master (cf. Ac 4°), and so to deal with them 
because of the love of God shed abroad in their 
hearts. 

If this view of Barth be the correct one, and it 
has much to commend it, the difficulty with regard 
to the advice in v.9, ‘ Make to yourselves friends 
of the mammon of unrighteousness,’ disappears. 
The disciples are advised not to make money their 
friend, but to make friends ‘ out of’ or ‘ with’ 
(ék Tod papwva) their money. They are to use their 
possessions to relieve the debtor, to feed the hungry, 
to clothe the naked, and so to make friends who 
shall welcome them into overlasting habitations, 
and at the same time earn the approval of the 
Judge who declares: ‘I was an hungred and ye 
gave me meat, thirsty and ye gave me drink, 
naked and ye clothed me. ... Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren ye have done it unto me.’ Have we not 
here a practical illustration of the carrying out of 
the principles of the Sermon on the Mount, an 
example of what would happen when the spirit of 
brotherhood and love so moved the children of 
light that they learned to deal with their own as 
the Steward dealt with his master’s good things ? 
It may be a hard saying regarding which we can 
only say, ‘He that is able to receive it, let him 
receive it.’ All the same it may well be a saying 
of our Lord. Wo. F. Boyp. 

Melrose. 
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Stacy Waddy. 

Worn out after a too strenuous missionary 
journey in West Africa, Canon Stacy Waddy of 
the S.P.G. died in London last year. His life has 

_ been published by the Sheldon Press (7s. 6d. net), 
and his biographer is his wife, Etheldred Waddy. 
‘ Written hurriedly, she says. But if so, the story 
has only gained in vividness. The Archbishop. of 
Canterbury contributes an appreciative preface 
and speaks of Waddy’s ‘ full and eager humanity, 
his racy humour, his frankness, his insatiable 
interest in men and things in every part of the 
world, and of the intense reality of his spiritual life.’ 

Stacy Waddy was an Australian—born in New 
South Wales in 1875. Educated at the famous 
King’s School, Paramatta, he made his mark both 
at cricket—‘I have played,’ he said later, ‘ with 
W. G. Grace and Spofforth and Murdoch ; Stoddart 
and George Vernon and Ranji’—and at work, 
gaining a scholarship to Balliol. There he read 
Law, intending to return to Australia to practise. 
But at Oxford he felt a call to the priesthood— 
‘God forced me’—gave up the idea of Law and 
began work at the Oxford House Settlement in 
Stepney. He took as his models the present 
Bishop of London and Douglas Eyre, “an absolutely 
unselfish layman who gave all the time he had for 
recreation, and half the time he had for rest, to 
make life worth living to thousands of slum boys.’ 

Bernard Wilson, head of Oxford House, he also 
admired. The importance of visiting was impressed 
by Wilson on all his curates, and when Waddy 
wrote from his first charge asking him for advice, 
the reply came, ‘ Visit, visit, visit—like beans.’ 
After Oxford House, Waddy returned to Australia. 
Newly ordained and newly married, the Bishop 
proposed to give him a ‘nice’ parish, but Waddy 
wrote, ‘I hope that in all you do for me you will 

_ think solely of my usefulness, and not of my 
| supposed personal feelings.’ 
_ After serving as a chaplain during the War, he 
_ spent some years in Jerusalem as Canon of St. 
} George’s Cathedral. In 1924 he became secretary 
of S.P.G., and entered on the most important and 
iy ‘fruitful period of his life. 
When Waddy was asked the real aim in his own 
* mind for the S.P.G., he said, ‘So building up the 
* - Catholic Church and Faith overseas that if the 
¥. Church of England was ever forced to go out of 
» action, the Native Churches could continue without 


Qlous. 


a break.’ No better choice of secretary could have 
been made, for Canon Waddy was full of new ideas, 
vitality, and humour, and withal he had a states- 
manlike grip of affairs combined with deep spiritual 
experience. 

The Biography is a personal rather than an official 
one, and Mrs. Waddy has made good use of diaries 
and letters. The reader’s interest is held through- 
out. He is stimulated, but he also experiences some 
heart searching. Following this account of the 
Biography we quote a paragraph summarizing one 
year’s work. 

No one can understand Waddy’s life without a 
knowledge of what the Eucharist was to him. 
“The joy of this morning’s Eucharist was intense. 

. Life seems to get into true proportion ; fretful- 
ness goes, and one’s work gets into right aspect— 
not our responsibility, His work. A sort of sinking 
back into a power background.’ 


A Year’s Work. 


“Not for conceit, but with heartfelt gratitude 
that God fits me brain and body, for constant 
activity, I put down what I have been able to do 
during the past twelve months. . . . Arranged settle- 
ment of debt and gathered the money (large debt 
on the Stockton church). Wrote book for Confirma- 
tion candidates. Published “‘ Boy’s Day in Egypt,” 
and “‘ Boy’s Day in Babylon,” “ Visit to Norfolk 
Island,” ‘‘ Christmas Day in Australia,” “‘ Bishop 
Patteson’s Library” in the Treasury. Delivered 
over forty lantern lectures, visiting nearly every 
parish in the diocese. Averaged six services a 
Sunday in my own parish, thirty miles biking. 
Held daily services. Most successful cricket I ever 
played! Visited the Melanesian Mission at Norfolk 
Island—magic ground. Secretary of Clerical 
Society, which was moribund. Put in harder 
thinking over the three missionary questions than I 
have ever done—a good deal of correspondence too. 
Circulated essays in the diocese. Became a Mason.’ 


Tell me. 


‘ Stacy was glad when, during our visit to England 
in 1913, one of Bernard Wilson’s curates told us 
that he said that Stacy’s Come for Strength 
was the best book for Confirmation candidates 
that he had ever seen. Stacy came away saying, 
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“Why didn’t the old beggar tell me so himself ? 
just like him not to think of it, but it would have 
meant so much to me.’’’ ! 


Morning and Evening. 


The late Professor Bowman, of Glasgow, in his 
newly published book,? writes: ‘ There is something 
in the changes of waking and sleeping that con- 
tributes universally to the experience of living. 
It is for this reason among others that morning 
and evening are the times peculiarly suited to 
religious devotion. They are the times at which 
other pre-occupations are apt to be in abeyance, 
and that peculiar preoccupation with life itself, 
which we have seen to be the essence of religion, 
assumes an unwonted depth of solemn meaning. 
The recovery of consciousness after sleep appears 
as the recovery of something needed for the con- 
tinued experience of living; and the passage to 
sleep brings with it a sense of solemnly committing 
our sacred treasure, life, to the hazards of the 
unconscious state. At such moments we feel our 
human helplessness, our dependence upon powers 
beyond our own. Hence the idea of God as the 
sleepless watcher over sleeping life—the keeper of 
Israel who neither slumbers nor sleeps. To commit 
the soul to His care at night is therefore one of the 
natural offices of religion. ‘“‘I will both lay me 
down in peace and sleep: for Thou, Lord, only 
makest me to dwell in safety.” ’ 


Faith, Love, and Works. 


‘Faith is the first, and also the root, of all the 
Commandments; and out of faith springeth love ; 
and out of love, works. And when I -break any 
Commandment, I sin against love; for had I loved, 
I had not done it ; and when I sin against love, I 
sin against faith; for had I earnestly, and with a 
full trust, remembered the mercy that Christ 
showed me, I must have loved. Wherefore when 
we have broken any Commandment, there is no 
other way to be restored again than to go through 
repentance unto our faith again, and ask mercy 
for Christ’s sake. And as soon as we have received 
faith that our sin is forgiven, we shall immediately 
love the Commandment again, and through love 
receive power to work.’ 3 


1 Stacy Waddy, 34. 

2 Studies in the Philosophy of Religion, ii. 313. 

3 William Tindale, Obedience of a Christian Man. 
Quoted by S. L. Greenslade, The Work of Wiliam 
Tindale, 


Poetry. 

We know Mr. Gawsworth well as a poet; we 
know him well as an editor. This month we welcome ~ 
his appearance in both characters. From the ~ 
Richards Press comes the sixth edition, augmented 
and revised, of his Poems (2s. 6d. net), and from 
Mr. Martin Secker, ‘ Publisher to the Richards 
Press,’ an anthology chosen and edited by him— 
Fifty Years of Modern Verse (6s. net). This is a 
fine collection and Mr. Gawsworth has, with few 
exceptions, avoided the too well known. The 
publishers are to be congratulated on their part— 
the volume is a pleasure to handle. So much is 
eminently quotable that it is difficult to choose, 
but we give two short poems, one by Eden Phillpotts 
and the other by T. W. Ramsey: 


THE Wasp 


A severed wasp yet drank the juice 
Of a ripe pear upon a plate, 

And one did idly meditate 

What was the use. 


Yet round about us, spent and done, 
With hands already growing cold, 
We see half-men still scraping gold, 
Its uses gone.* 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


& 
Imaco 


A sin is a small and delicate thing 
At first; it scarcely raises its head ; 

It creeps where.the dust and shadows cling ; 
It fears the heel that may bruise and tread. 


And then the swift metamorphosis, 
Out of sound, out of sight, 
From larva to hard, cold chrysalis— 
And then the winged, silent hing bold in the 
light ! 


The great soft moth that doth confound 
—So fair and delicate to see !— 
And in corruption bring to ground 
Strength, wisdom, and integrity. 
T. W. Ramsey. 


5 Ib. 215. 


- Fifty Years of Modern Verse, 204. 
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